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THE LETTERS OF JANE AUSTEN 
FRANK W. BRADBROOK 


THE letters of novelists are of particular interest, and especially so 
in the eighteenth century, when the relationship between the letter 
and the novel was close. Letters, however, were expensive to send, 
and paper itself was frequently difficult to obtain. Fanny Burney 
kept a diary as well as corresponding, and it is possible that Jane 
Austen also kept a day-to-day record of events and impressions to 
provide material both for her letters and novels. If she did so, the 
diary has not survived, and there remains only the correspondence, 
consisting of one hundred and fifty-four letters. 

Mr E. M. Forster found the letters dull and commonplace, and 
even confessed that he thought that there was a streak of viciousness 
and crudity in the writer whom he admires so much.! Henry James’s 
reaction to the notebooks of Nathaniel Hawthorne is curiously 
similar. He remarked that they give us ‘the measure of his percep- 
tion of common and casual things, and of his habit of converting 
them into memoranda’. Moreover, he admitted that he was ‘at a 
loss to perceive how they came to be written — what was Hawthorne’s 
purpose in carrying on for so many years this minute and trivial 
chronicle . . . it is in a very partial degree a register of impressions, 
and in a still smaller sense a record of emotions . . . the simplest way 
to describe the tone of these extremely objective journals is to say 
that they read like a series of very pleasant, though rather dullish 
and decidedly formal letters, addressed to himself by a man who, 
having suspicions that they might be opened in the post, should have 
determined to insert nothing compromising’.». Mr E. M. Forster 
finds the letters of Jane Austen equally formal in some respects, and 
yet he thinks that they compromise the reputation of the novelist 
for good taste and decorum. 

Hawthorne’s journals are largely taken up with descriptions of 
towns and landscapes, and though one may not agree with Henry 
James that they are futile, there is certainly a monotony in their 
painstaking earnestness. The letters of Jane Austen, on the other 
hand, make the reader acquainted with her opinions and ideas on all 
sorts of subjects. The everyday world of personal relationships, with 
their inevitable tensions, is very much present. We are taken into 
her confidence, and become acquainted with her intimate, private 
impressions. Yet the world revealed by Jane Austen’s letters bears 


1 His review of The Letters was republished in Abinger Harvest. 
* HENRY JAMES, Nathaniel Hawthorne (E.M.L.), pp. 40-1. 
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resemblances to that ‘crude and simple society’ of New England of 
which Henry James complained. Many of the items of high civiliza- 
tion which James found absent from the texture of American life in 
the nineteenth century were equally absent from rural England when 
Jane Austen lived. Hawthorne himself referred in the preface to his 
novel Transformation to a ‘commonplace prosperity, in broad and 
simple daylight’: though Jane Austen was far from being common- 
place or simple herself, there was something of the same quality that 
Hawthorne describes in the society in which she lived. 

A candid reading of the letters leads one to the conclusion that 
Mr E. M. Forster over-stressed the amount of trivial gossip, chatter 
about dresses, and references to child-birth, though, naturally, such 
subjects occur frequently in the intimacy of private correspondence 
between members of a large and lively family. The matter-of- 
factness of the references to child-birth and the occasional broad 
jokes made about it must be viewed historically. Mr Forster is, no 
doubt, as familiar with the novels of Fielding as Jane Austen was.! 
Apart from such matters, the letters reveal the struggle of the artist 
against a society which, with the exception of a few friends and 
relations, was uncongenial. Jane Austen appreciated what she called 
‘the pleasures of friendship, of unreserved conversation, of similarity 
of tastes and opinions’, but she was fastidious and sometimes found 
unsatisfying the conversation, opinions, and taste of people whom 
she was compelled in the interests of social harmony to regard as 
her friends. The strain appears in such remarks as ‘it would really 
be too much to have three people to care for’, ‘I cannot anyhow 
continue to find people agreeable’, and, in connection with the 
Spanish War, ‘how horrible it is to have so many people killed! — 
And what a blessing that one cares for none of them’. The model 
maiden aunt had many household chores to perform, in addition to 
the general duty of being sociable, and she appears to be glancing at 
these difficulties in the commiserating reference to Mrs West, a 
popular minor novelist: ‘How good Mrs West could have written 
such books and collected so many hard words, with all her family 
cares, is still more a matter of astonishment! Composition seems to 
me impossible, with a head full of joints of mutton and doses of 
rhubarb.”* One of Jane Austen’s pleasures was to sit in idleness 
over a good fire. 

Domestic duties were interrupted by frequent journeys to the 
houses of her relations, during which such incidents occurred as a 


1Q. D. Leavis has some excellent comments on this and many other points 
in her article ‘A Critical Theory of Jane Austen’s Writings: III, The Letters’, in 
Scrutiny, XII (Spring 1944), pp. 104-19. Mrs. Leavis is largely concerned with 
destroying the myth of the Victorian and puritanical maiden aunt. 

* Letters, ed. R. W. Chapman, p. 466. 
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visit to an exhibition of Sir J. Reynolds’s pictures, where she en- 
deavoured to find a likeness to Elizabeth Bennett, attendance at the 
opera at Covent Garden where she confessed that she was interested 
by the character of Don Juan (‘that compound of cruelty and lust’), 
and even the inspection of a jail in the company of her brother 
Edward. The contrast between country and town life, a conventional 
theme of fiction, was one that she had experienced at first hand, 
though it is as a satirical observer of provincial life that she excels 
both in her letters and fiction. 

The small-scale but minutely finished descriptions of provincial 
manners and morals in the letters represent the raw material out of 
which the novels were made. The observation is cool and satirical. 
Hypocrisy in the language and behaviour of others or of herself is 
frequently noted, and the terse epigrammatic comments often imply 
that all human beings are self-centred. ‘Whenever I fall into mis- 
fortune, how many jokes it ought to furnish to my acquaintances in 
general, or I shall die dreadfully in their debt for entertainment” 
reminds one of the maxim of La Rochefoucauld to the effect that 
there is always something in the misfortunes of our best friends that 
does not displease us. Envy, hatred, and insincerity are shown 
lurking beneath the apparently most urbane and polite of remarks. 
Words and language, the writer frequently suggests, were invented 
so that human beings could conceal their true thoughts and feelings 
from each other, and she does not attempt to hide the fact that her 
own speech is frequently as insincere as that of her neighbours, 
relations and friends.? 

There can be no doubt of Jane Austen’s hatred of evil and 
immorality, but she had to appear to tolerate them. The casual 
references to Lord Craven’s mistress,* and the description of how a 
certain Mrs Badcock felt obliged to ‘run round the room after her 
drunken husband’ are as cool as her references to natural children. 
Such things were merely the social equivalent of that ignorance and 
coarseness of language noted by the author of The Memoir.t The 
early burlesque, Jack and Alice,’ describes a family who were 
‘addicted to the bottle’: despite the amusing absurdity of the story, 
there is an underlying authentic note of realism, which suggests that 
Jane Austen had seen drunken behaviour in her youth as well as at 
Bath in later years. Judging from the remark about ‘the ignorant 
class of schoolmistresses’ in The Letters this coarseness extended 


Letters, p. 57. 

* On the question of sincerity, see Q. D. LEAvis, op. cit., Scrutiny XII, p. 116. 

* Jane Austen claimed to ‘have a very good eye at an adulteress’, Letters, 
p. 127. 

‘The Memoir, ed. R. W. Chapman, pp. 8-9. 

* Written before June 1793, and published in Volume the First. 
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even to those responsible for eliminating it. The rude and barbarous 
behaviour which is only occasionally recorded in the novels, as, for 
example, in the character of John Thorpe in Northanger Abbey or 
the Portsmouth scenes in Mansfield Park, must have been familiar 
to the novelist in actual life. The novels represent a selection and 
simplification, but a knowledge of The Letters frequently enlightens 
one on points of detail. The fate that threatens Jane Fairfax in 
Emma can only be appreciated by an understanding of conditions in 
the lower levels of society: Anne, the schoolmistress mentioned in 
The Letters, had a tolerable temper and was rational. Quarrelling 
of a violent kind was common, while ‘to be rational in anything is 
great praise’.! 

Though Jane Austen accepted her share of the guilt of the society 

in which she lived, she did not accept its standards without question. 
“What has become of all the shyness in the world?’, she asks,’ and 
the stress on reserve as a means to attaining sincerity is typical. 
Apart from her own family, there were not many people whom she 
liked and admired unreservedly. She enjoyed conversation, yet 
those who talk too much are condemned as well as those who do not 
speak enough. She was not easy to satisfy, but in the behaviour of 
adults she expected restraint and decorum. At the same time, she 
hated priggishness and admired a certain openness in the expression 
.of emotion when this was appropriate, as between members of a 
family. ‘Edward and George... behave extreniely well in every 
respect, showing quite as much feeling as one wishes to see, and on 
every occasion speaking of their father with the liveliest affection’. 
Good behaviour depends upon showing the proper quantity of 
emotion according to the person and situation, but it also involves 
candour, showing just as much as one feels. When the relationship 
is harmonious one will genuinely feel as much as one ought to feel. 
There may be a certain mechanicalness about such a psychology, 
but it was the generally accepted one during the eighteenth century, 
and to a certain extent survives still in ordinary behaviour. One is 
reminded of the Indian, mentioned by E. M. Forster, who com- 
plained that the English dish out their emotions as if they were 
potatoes. 

Jane Austen was prepared to tolerate a greater openness in the 
display of emotion in the case of her young nieces and nephews. 
She mentions with approval a Harriet Bridges, who ‘goes on now 
as young ladies of seventeen ought to do, admired and admiring, in 
a much more rational way than her three elder sisters, who had so 
little of that kind of youth’.t She believed that everybody had 4 
right to marry once in their lives for love, even if this involved 


1 Letters, p. 151. * Ibid., pp. 178-9. 
§ Quoted in Life and Letters, p. 216. 4 Letters, p. 45. 
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divorce. The series of letters to Fanny Knight, her favourite niece, 
advising her about her love affair, reads like a discreet and prudent 
version Of De /’Amour. She admits that her own feelings keep 
changing every moment, so that there is little useful that she can say, 
but she confesses that her ideal of perfection is a person ‘where 
grace and spirit are united to worth, where the manners are equal 
to the heart and understanding’.? ‘Worth’ in this context is some- 
what ambiguous. No doubt, the reference is primarily to moral 
worth, but mention is made in the same sentence that the young 
man concerned is ‘the eldest son of a man of fortune’. Jane Austen’s 
belief in the necessity of sincerity and candour is genuine, but, as she 
says in another context when discussing the profits from her novels, 
‘though I like praise as well as anybody, I like what Edward calls 
Pewter too’. In a later letter to Fanny, she remarks ‘single women 
have a dreadful propensity for being poor — which is one very strong 
argument in favour of matrimony, but I need not dwell on such 
arguments with you, pretty dear, you do not want inclination’.* The 
letters to Fanny Knight were written between 1814 and 1817, but as 
early as 1798 Jane had complained to Cassandra that ‘people get so 
horridly poor and economical in this part of the world, that I have 
no patience with them. Kent is the only place for happiness. 
Everybody is rich there’. The views expressed to Fanny cannot be 
explained away as the product of cynical and disillusioned middle 
age. The strictly prudent and even mercenary attitude towards 
marriage was traditional, and was regarded by an acute and dis- 
interested foreign observer, such as Stendhal, as being typically 
English. 

The general tone of these letters is very far from being cynical. 
Jane Austen praises the young man for his modesty and seriousness, 
and prefers him to Fanny’s more witty brothers: ‘wisdom is better 
than wit, and in the long run will certainly have the laugh on her 
side’. At the same time she cautions her niece: ‘anything is to be 
preferred or endured, rather than marrying without affection’. The 
possibility of causing pain is recognized, but ‘it is no creed of mine, 
as you must be well aware that such sort of disappointments kill 
anybody’. There is no doubt that Jane Austen appreciated the 
delicacy of her position, and she was to make it the theme of her 
last major novel, Persuasion. Anne Elliot is persuaded to give up 
Captain Wentworth because of his lack of money and position. 
After more than seven years ‘she did not blame Lady Russell, she 
did not blame herself for having been guided by her; but she felt 
that were any young person, in similar circumstances, to apply to 
her for counsel, they would never receive any of such certain im- 


1 Letters, p. 240. 2 Ibid., p. 409. 3 Ibid., p. 483. 
‘ Ibid., p. 41. 5 Ibid., p. 410. 6 Ibid., p. 411. 
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mediate wretchedness, such uncertain future good.— She was 
persuaded that under every disadvantage of disapprobation at home, 
and every anxiety attending his profession, all their probable fears, 
delays and disappointments, she should yet have been a happier 
woman in maintaining the engagement, than she had been in the 
sacrifice of it’! Jane Austen had no wish or intention of being a 
Lady Russell in real life: ‘your own feelings’, she says, ‘and none 
but your own, should determine such an important point’. 

The letters sometimes provide the detail as well as the main theme 
of the novels. Thus, Fanny Knight visits the room of her fiancé, 
and discovers his dirty shaving rag. The incident is used in Emma, 
where Harriet Smith has ‘a pretty little Tunbridgeware box’ con- 
taining a small piece of court plaister that Mr Elton had used after 
cutting his finger, and the stump of a pencil with which he had 
attempted to make a memorandum in his pocket-book about 
spruce beer.* The numerous miniature character sketches in the 
letters are frequently echoed in the novels. A Miss Milles who is 
queer and gives Jane Austen plenty to laugh at, undertakes ‘in three 
words to give us the history of Mrs Scudamore’s reconciliation, and 
then talked on about it for half-an-hour, using such odd expressions, 
and so foolishly minute, that I could hardly keep my countenance’. 
This is the source, not merely of the character of Miss Bates, but of 
the celebrated incident at the picnic party at Box Hill, where Emma 
ridicules her, and is later sternly rebuked by Mr _ Knightley. Miss 
Milles, like Miss Bates, has a mother who is poor.® In a letter dated 
as early as December 24th, 1798, there is a situation foreshadowing 
an incident in Pride and Prejudice. A Mr Calland appeared at a ball 
‘as usual with his hat in his hand, and stood every now and then 
behind Catherine and me to be talked to and abused for not danc- 
ing’.* In a similar way, Mr Darcy ‘drew the attention of the room, 
by his fine, tall person, handsome features, noble mien’, but his 
manners were ‘proud, above his company, above being pleased’, 
and he refused to dance. The refusal to dance, however, is not in 
itself a fault, for Mr Knightley did not dance and was provokingly 
indifferent about balls. Emma wished he could love a ball-room 
better, and when Mr Elton insults Harriet, he makes an exception 
to his usual rule, and leads her to the set. After this, he even dances 
with Emma. 

Occasionally, an odd remark or reflection in the letters re-appears 
in the novels. ‘Only think of Mrs Holder’s being dead! — Poor 


1 Persuasion, ed. R. W. Chapman, vol. I, chapter rv, p. 29. 

* Letters, p. 417. 

8 Emma, ed. R. W. Chapman, vol. III, chapter rv, p. 29. 

4 Letters, pp. 360-1. 5 Tbid., p. 483. 6 Ibid., p. 43. 
” Pride and Prejudice, vol. 1, chapter m, pp. 10-11. 
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woman, she has done the only thing in the world she could possibly 
do, to make one cease to abuse her’,! becomes in Emma ‘Goldsmith 
tells us, that when lovely woman stoops to folly, she has nothing to 
do but die; and when she stoops to be disagreeable it is equally to 
be recommended as a clearer of ill-fame. Mrs Churchill, after being 
disliked at least twenty-five years, was now spoken of with com- 
passionate allowances’.* 

Jane Austen found Fanny Knight’s letters and behaviour irresis- 
tible because they were ‘such a lovely display of what imagination 
does’. Her favourite niece has all the qualities of the livelier type 
of heroine in the novels. She is ‘the paragon of all that is silly and 
sensible, common-place and eccentric, sad and lively, provoking and 
interesting’. Her conduct and remarks have all those characteristics 
of vacillation, instability, and contradiction that the novelist 
analysed so delicately. Jane Austen believed in reason, good sense, 
and the Augustan virtues, but she was also fascinated by the irra- 
tional elements in human behaviour and the apparently unaccount- 
able changes that occur in human relationships. ‘Odd’ is one of her 
favourite words, and one of her objections to marriage was that it so 
frequently resulted in the disappearance of the mental liveliness and 
emotional sensitiveness of the adolescent girl. She has fears of this 
kind for her ‘sweet perverse’ niece. ‘Who can understand a young 
lady?’ she asks. Young ladies are imaginative, but she was pleased 
to discover that Fanny Knight retained an excellent judgment, and 
thought that she was indebted for this to her religious principles. 
For though Jane Austen was fascinated by the effects of imagination, 
she did not approve of it. 

The characteristic that is opposed to imagination both in the 
letters and the novels is sense, or, as it is sometimes called, ‘fact’. 
Imagination involves inaccuracy, a distortion of the truth, and 
exaggeration. For this reason, it is closely connected with in- 
sincerity. “You are very good in wishing to see me at Ibthorp so 
soon’, she writes to Martha Lloyd, ‘and I am equally good in 
wishing to come to you. I believe our merit in that respect is much 
upon a par, our self-denial mutually strong. Having paid this 
tribute of praise to the virtue of both, I shall have done with panegy- 
tic and proceed to plain matter of fact’.s It was her ‘dear Dr 
Johnson’ who taught her this respect for truth and the facts of 
experience, though he was occasionally, like her, guilty of dealing 
In mere ‘notions’.* 

Jane Austen’s concern with sincerity and imagination, as they 
were revealed in the manners and morals of the society that she 
knew, is closely connected with her alert and critical interest in 


* Letters, p. 350. * Emma, vol. Ill, chapter x, p. 387. 
* Letters, p. 478. 4 Ibid. 5 Ibid., p. 87. * Ibid., p. 181. 
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language and style. Sense is naturally accompanied by an elegant 
and lucid expression of thoughts and feelings, while hypocrisy or 
sensibility encourages the use of the cliché. She occasionally makes 
use of the trite and hackneyed phrase herself, for the purpose of 
comedy, but it is always deliberately and consciously done. ‘I shall 
be able to send this to the post today, which exalts me to the utmost 
pinnacle of human felicity, and makes me bask in the sunshine of 
prosperity, or gives me any other sensation of pleasure in studied 
language which you may prefer.”*_ There are many examples in the 
letters of this self-conscious use of cliché, where the conventional 
forms of polite speech are exaggerated in such a manner that their 
insincerity is clearly revealed. ‘I am very glad’, she writes to Cas- 
sandra, ‘you liked my lace, and so are you, and so is Martha, and 
we are all glad together’. Slackness of expression often conceals 
woolliness of thought, and Jane Austen was, no doubt, aware of 
Dr Johnson’s habit of refuting an opponent’s argument by exposing 
the faults in the way in which it was expressed. 

Cassandra was evidently critical and fastidious too: the letters to 
her are particularly full of parody and burlesque. ‘So much for that 
subject’; Jane writes, ‘I now come to another, of a very different 
nature, as other subjects are very apt to be.”* A letter from Cas- 
sandra makes her ‘die of laughter’,* Betty Dawkins is gently ridiculed 
for sending Edward Austen ‘a sight of thanks’® for a present, Jane 
prepares Cassandra ‘for my ringing the changes: of the glads and 
sorries for the rest of the page’* when she has nothing to say, while 
in another letter the description of the visit to the jail with Edward 
is followed by a description of a party at Bath, in an attempt, as Jane 
says, ‘to vary the subject from gay to grave with inimitable address’.’ 
Generally speaking, Jane Austen endeavoured to attain what she 
says she had always been told was the true art of letter-writing, ‘to 
express on paper exactly what one would say to the same person by 
word of mouth’.* But she was acutely aware of the difficulty of 
telling the truth in either speech or writing. When she could claim 
to know the truth, she found in many cases that it was not easy to 
reconcile the facts with civility, and she preferred silence to rudeness. 
Her standards were high, and though she had to appear to accept 
the ordinary and commonplace, her real interest was in observing the 
finer shades in a life that offered no violent contrasts. She may not 
have been a profound thinker, but she realized that the important 
truths of experience were so complex that subtlety and wit were 
needed to grasp them in speech or writing. 

The interest in language and style was natural in one who lived 
a great deal in the world of books, which provided a means of escap¢ 


1 Letters, p. 53. ? Ibid., p. 67. 8 Ibid., p. 83. 4 Ibid., p. 8. 
6 Ibid., p. 75. ‘Ibid. p.176. 7 Ibid., p. 365. —® Ibid., p. 102. 
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from the more superficial aspects of the society in which she lived. 
The whole family were interested in reading. Her father had over 
five hundred books in his library, and read Cowper to them in the 
morning. Book societies were formed, and the circulating libraries 
were used. Some of the reading was of a serious kind, and Jane 
Austen was a great connoisseur in sermons. Whatever the kind of 
book, brevity was appreciated. Pasley’s Essay on the Military Policy 
and Institutions of the British Empire was praised for this reason. As 
she said to Cassandra, ‘ladies who read those enormous great 
stupid thick quarto volumes . . . must be acquainted with everything 
inthe world. I detest a quarto. Captain Pasley’s book is too good 
for their society. They will not understand a man who condenses 
his thoughts into an octavo’.! 

Fiction was naturally her favourite reading, and apart from 
references to Richardson, Fielding, Sterne, Fanny Burney, Mrs 
Radcliffe, and Maria Edgeworth, who were major influences on her 
own work, there are allusions to a host of minor writers. Even bad 
novels were enjoyed, because of the opportunity that they offered 
for burlesque, and the criticism of them in the letters reveals by 
implication Jane Austen’s positive standards. She disliked Sir 
Egerton Brydges’s Fitz-Albini for its unconnected story. On the other 
hand, she pretends to disagree with Cassandra who also did not like 
desultory novels, but this is in a letter to her niece,’ who had just 
written a rambling story. Jane Austen expects a logical development 
and coherence in the plot, and it was just the absence of these things 
that was ridiculed in the burlesque Plan of a Novel according to 
Hints from various Quarters. She might say to Anna that she 
believed that ‘nature and spirit cover many sins of a wandering 
story’, but her own novels never wandered, though the scene might 
be shifted rapidly in order to heighten dramatic contrast. 

Various hints about her theory and practice are contained in the 
letters. One learns from her criticism of Sir Egerton Brydges that she 
expected references to actual people in novels, and there is a similar 
suggestion in a comment on the characters in Anna’s novel — ‘they 
are not so much like the Papillons as I expected’.* At the same time, 
part of the fascination of fiction was that it provided an escape from 
ordinary existence, or, at least, an idealization of life as she knew it. 
There is a mingling of amusement and satirical detachment in her 
attitude to the terror novels of the Radcliffe school, for she enjoyed 
‘scapism, provided that it was not too crude and extreme. She 
could appreciate technical dexterity even in the kind of fiction that 
the did not appreciate for its content, in much the same way that 
Henry James approved of Conrad’s Chance. She had a keen eye 
lor the faults involved in hack-work — ‘an artist can do nothing 

' Letters, p. 304. 2 Letter No. 98. 8 Letters, p. 401. 
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slovenly’. Miss Owenson wrote Ida of Athens in three months, and 
this type of slap-dash work is contrasted by implication with her 
own slowly maturing and laborious craftsmanship. On the other 
hand, Hannah More is rebuked for learned affectation, which was 
often accompanied, she thought, by the ‘unnatural conduct and 
forced difficulties’ which she criticized in the story of Clarentine by 
Sarah Burney. Reading and criticizing the work of others, she was 
gradually evolving her own standards, and when not reading novels 
she was quite capable of creating a mock-story in the letters them- 
selves. Writing to Cassandra in September 1796, just before she 
began the first draft of Pride and Prejudice, she imagined an incident 
ona journey: ‘I should inevitably fall a sacrifice to the arts of some 
fat woman who would make me drunk with small beer.”* It is the 
sort of incident that is familiar in the novels of Richardson, and the 
fat woman resembles Mrs Jewkes in Pamela or Mrs Sinclair in 
Clarissa, just as Darcy himself reminds one of Sir Charles Grandison. 

Jane Austen’s own novels were criticized both by herself and her 
family. J. E. Austen-Leigh noted the interest ‘with which she 
watched the reception of Pride and Prejudice — the carefulness with 
which she corrected her compositions, and rejected much that had 
been written’. She had ‘lop’t and crop’t’ Pride and Prejudice, 
appreciated ‘the playfulness and epigrammatism of the general 
. Style’,> and was very fond of the heroine. Her criticism that ‘the 
work is rather too light, and bright, and sparkling; it wants shade; 
it wants to be stretched out here and there with a long chapter of 
sense, if it could be had’,‘ is not wholly sincere, though she felt, no 
doubt, that a change of style was needed. In Mansfield Park, both 
the theme and the handling of the material provide a complete 
contrast, while Emma represents a maturer treatment of the earlier 
subject. On completing Emma, Jane Austen thought that it would 
appear inferior in wit to those readers who had preferred Pride and 
Prejudice, and inferior in good sense to those who had preferred 
Mansfield Park. Cassandra thought Emma better than Pride and 
Prejudice, but not so good as Mansfield Park, while the favourite 
brother, Henry, admired Henry Crawford properly, as a clever, 
pleasant man. The heroine of Mansfield Park was not a favourite 
with the author: pictures of perfection made her sick and wicked. 
Yet the heroine of her final completed novel, Persuasion, was just 
another picture of perfection who was described by her creator as 
‘almost too good for me’. In these struggles, contradictions, and 
changes in the themes and characters in the novels, one sees reflected 
the various pressures that were brought to bear on the writer by the 

1 Letters, p. 18. 


* The Memoir, ed. R. W. Chapman, pp. 103-4. 
5 Letters, p. 300. 4 Ibid., p. 299. 
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different members of her family. In particular, there appears to have 
been disagreement between Jane and Cassandra, and _ since 
Cassandra’s opinions were respected so much, the present, revised 
form of the novels must be partly credited to her. She must share the 
blame also for the artistic weaknesses and inconsistencies that appear. 
Jane Austen was a writer of integrity, but she occasionally betrayed her 
artistic conscience by succumbing to the demands of the group. 

More detailed and technical questions arise when the novels of 
Anna and Caroline are discussed, while with some of the other 
nieces the tone is merely satirical. On Fanny Knight’s sixteenth 
birthday, Jane wrote to Cassandra ‘I am gratified by her having 
pleasure in what I write— but I wish the knowledge of my being 
exposed to her discerning criticism, may not hurt my style, by 
inducing too great a solicitude. I begin already to weigh my words 
and sentences more than I did, and am looking about for a senti- 
ment, an illustration or a metaphor in every corner of the room. 
Could my ideas flow as fast as the rain in the store closet it would 
be charming’.’ Five years later the aunt and niece were discussing 
more intimate matters, but it was largely through the interest in 
words, language, and books that they came to know each other. 
Fanny had praised Pride and Prejudice, which her aunt found very 
gratifying: ‘my hopes were tolerably strong of her, but nothing like 
acertainty. Her liking Darcy and Elizabeth is enough; she might 
hate all the others if she would’.? The following year the aunt and 
niece were discussing a theme very similar to the novel, though the 
pride and prejudice appear to have been mainly on their side, as it 
certainly was in the later letters. 

Anna Austen, the daughter of Jane’s eldest brother James, by 
his first wife, was born in the same year as Fanny Knight, the 
eldest daughter of Edward, the third son of George Austen. The 
lationship with Anna was more exclusively a literary one, for 
though she shared a common christian name with her aunt ‘we 
should regard the Jane as being in her grandmother’s honour, not 
tet youthful aunt’s’.* Names were important both in life and in 
fiction, and it is significant that the third Christian name of this 
lavourite niece was Elizabeth, a name given to the heroine of Pride 
ad Prejudice, the novel which Jane most admired. 

The first reference to Anna is in a letter to Cassandra written in 
January 1796, when the future literary protégé was not yet three 
years Of age and her aunt was only just twenty.‘ The fascination of 
these letters is that one can follow the younger generation as they 
fow up, and see the development of the relationship with their 
ders. Some of the details are of a trivial kind, and in connection 


Letters, p. 256. 2 Tbid., p. 303. 
*R. W. CHAPMAN, Facts and Problems, p. 7. 4 Letters, pp. 5-6. 
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with Anna, for example, there are references concerning dolls, the 
possible gift of a cabinet, a visit to Southampton, the cutting of her 
hair, and the purchase of material for frocks. But traits of character 
are also revealed. One learns that her manners were bad, her temper 
unsteady, and her constitution unstable. The story of her youth 
reaches a climax with a children’s ball, and the purchase of a pair 
of white shoes for the occasion. At sixteen, Anna was ‘improved 
in person’. In this respect, as in others, she resembles Catherine 
Morland: ‘no one who had ever seen Catherine Morland in her 
infancy, would have supposed her born to be a heroine’. She was 
‘noisy and wild, hated confinement and cleanliness’, but at fifteen 
her appearance was improving, ‘she began to curl her hair and 
long for balls; her complexion improved, her features were softened 
by plumpness and colour, her eyes gained more animation, and her 
figure more consequence’.' Her father and mother remarked on her 
personal improvement, and by saying that she looked almost pretty, 
gave her great pleasure. 

Such was the person whose novels, written when she was twenty- 
one, were forwarded to the aunt who had already published Sense 
and Sensibility, Pride and Prejudice, and Mansfield Park. The first 
letter of criticism by Jane Austen was written in August 1814.* She 
thought the sense might be expressed in fewer words, made altera- 
. tions for the sake of accuracy in the places mentioned, pointed out 
solecisms,* and suggested the omission of an imitation of Pride and 
Prejudice. Fidelity to the facts, truth and precision in the description 
of manners, and a deliberate limitation of the novel to the places 
and the level of society that the writer knows, are demanded by Jane 
Austen. The criticism was deliberately restrained: a comment such 
as ‘I do not see that the language sinks’ is typically ironic praise. 
Faults are clearly exposed, however, when they are serious. “Your 
descriptions are often more minute than will be liked. You give too 
many particulars of right hand and left’ is a fair example of the 
more direct criticism. A great deal of amusement and obscure family 
jokes was occasioned by the writing and the criticism of the novels, 
and Jane appears to have thought that some of her niece’s portraits 
were too life-like. She enjoyed obscure jokes herself, just as she 
enjoyed puns and conundrums, but she felt, no doubt, that there 
were limits beyond which one could not trespass without outraging 
propriety and decorum. At times there appears to be a split in her 
nature: one part of her mind enjoying far-fetched wit, the other part 
relishing the sermons of Sherlock. 


1 Northanger Abbey, chapter I. 

* This letter, No. 98 in R. W. Chapman’s edition, is omitted by him from the 
list of references to Anna Austen. 

* e.g., a country surgeon would not be introduced toalord. 4 Letters, p.401- 
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Despite her criticisms, the mature writer admired the niece who 
had such a fluent pen and at the age of sixteen was able to write a 
‘very full and agreeable account of a ball’, and whose hand, she 
thought, “gets better and better, it begins to be too good for any 
consequence’.t When Anna caught a cold while staying with some 
friends in May 1811, and had to stay with them for some time,’ the 
incident was incorporated into Pride and Prejudice, and the account 
of Elizabeth Bennet’s walk across the fields to see Jane is probably 
autobiographical. In September 1813 Anna became engaged to Ben 
Lefroy, and they were married in November of the following year. 
The marriage did not put a stop immediately to the writing of 
novels by Anna, but by March 1817 Jane Austen was sadly reflecting 
‘poor animal, she will be worn out before she is thirty. — I am very 
sorry for her’.* This final comment on the relationship was un- 
consciously ironic. Four months later Jane Austen was dead: Anna 
had seven children and lived to be seventy-nine. 

The story of the exchange of letters with the Rev. J. S. Clarke, 
author of a life of James II, naval chaplain, and domestic chaplain 
to the Prince of Wales, has frequently been told. When a request 
was made to the author of Mansfield Park to ‘delineate in some 
future work the habits of life and character and enthusiasm of a 
clergyman — who should pass his time between the metropolis and 
the country’,* the subject of the novel was no less than the Rev J. S. 
Clarke. In reply, Jane Austen said that she might be able to describe 
the comic part of such a character, but that his conversation would 
be too learned to be recorded by a woman who ‘knows only her own 
mother tongue, and has read little in that’.’ She was not familiar 
with the classics, her knowledge of English was limited, and, in fact, 
she was most ignorant. The Rev J. S. Clarke repeated his request, 
and then suggested a novel about ‘the august House of Coburg’. 
Jane Austen’s reply to this suggestion is, with peculiar appropriate- 
ness, dated April Ist, 1816. Since Mansfield Park was just being 
published in a second edition (which the Life of James IT never was), 
and was about to be translated into French (Emma also appeared in 
translation in the same year), Jane Austen could afford to be 
superior. One could hardly imagine a greater contrast with the 
suggestion of a historical romance than Persuasion, which was 
completed in its original form in July. The beginning of the novel, 
as it was eventually written, appears to have been composed for the 
express purpose of disconcerting the Rev J. S. Clarke: ‘Sir Walter 
Elliot, of Kellynch-hall, in Somersetshire, was a man who, for his 
own amusement, never took up any book but the Baronetage.’ One 
suspects that the character of Sir Walter is partly a burlesque (with 


1 Letters, pp. 257-8. ? Ibid., pp. 281-3, 285, 289 and 291. 
® Ibid., p. 488. ‘ Ibid., p. 430. 5 Ibid., p. 443. 
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the added gibe at his lowness of rank) of the unfortunate librarian, 
There can be no doubt of the impact made by this pompous and 
pretentious man, for he is a leading character in the burlesque The 
Plan of a Novel. Here, as in the juvenile burlesques and their famous 
predecessor Joseph Andrews, the original inspirer of the parody is 
forgotten as the idea develops. The Plan of a Novel begins as a 
squib: it develops into a concentrated attack on the absurder 
conventions of fiction. The father of the heroine ‘expires in a fine 
burst of literary enthusiasm, intermingled with invectives against the 
holders of. tithes’: the Rev. J. S. Clarke had requested that the 
picture of the English clergyman should show ‘what good would be 
done if tithes were taken away entirely, and describes him burying 
his mother ... carry your clergyman to sea as the friend of some 
distinguished naval character about a court’.? 

The general impression left on the reader’s mind by these letters 
of Jane Austen is of the wealth of material that they contain. To 
interpret this material, the same sustained attention must be given 
to the significance of the smallest detail as a critical reader of the 
novels habitually gives. They are indispensable as a source of 
information about the family background, and they enable one to 
trace the connection between the novels and the actual day-to-day 
life of the novelist. They serve something of the same function as 

Henry James’s famous prefaces. The range is much more limited: 
on the other hand, the light that is thrown on’ the art of fiction 
generally and the particular problems and interests that concerned 
the writers themselves, is a clearer and stronger one. Jane Austen, 
one has often been told, is limited in her range and depth as a 
creative writer as well as a critic,’ though it is usually agreed that 
her limitations allow her to concentrate. Moreover, the world of 
the novels is more simplified than that of the letters, the limitation 
was deliberate and conscious. R. W. Chapman, the editor of the 
letters of Dr Johnson and of Jane Austen, has remarked that Jane 
Austen’s correspondence gives a picture of life of the upper middle 
class of that time ‘which is surely without a rival’. 

Jane Austen’s letters form an interesting pendant as a picture of 
the manners and morals of the time and in other respects to the 
impressions of that acute French visitor to England, who was also 
an admirer and even imitator of Dr Johnson, Stendhal. The great 
French novelist made his first visit to England in 1817, the year of 
Jane Austen’s death,‘ and he returned to London in 1821, drawn by 


1 Memoir, ed. R. W. Chapman, p. 128. * Letters, pp. 444-5. 

3’ See, for example, the excellent essay by Demetrios Capetanakis, contrasting 
Jane Austen and Dostoievsky. 

* See Doris GUNNELL, Stendhal et I’ Angleterre, especially chapters 1 and IV, 
and the more recent studies by Henri Martineau. 
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his love for Shakespeare and his appreciation of the fine trees at 
Richmond. Returning to France he published in 1822 De Il’ Amour. 
The stress on imagination and the romantic treatment of the theme 
would not have been wholly unfamiliar to Jane Austen. She had 
read the poetry of Byron, though she does not appear to have shared 
completely Stendhal’s admiration for it. In Persuasion it is the 
sentimental and melancholy Captain Benwick who reads ‘the 
impassioned descriptions of hopeless agony” of the romantic poet, 
and is recommended by the heroine to read prose. All three writers, 
however, have close connections with the eighteenth century, and 
share a common respect for Dr Johnson. Though Jane Austen would 
not have approved of the private morals of Byron and Stendhal, there 
isa similar interest in the analysis of manners in their writings. 

In Chapter xtv of De /’Amour,? Stendhal noted the mental 
emptiness of the typical young English woman. ‘On voit comment 
quelque-unes des ces jeunes filles d’Angleterre, d’ailleurs si belles et 
d’une physionomie si touchante, laissent un peu a désirer pour les 
idées. Malgré la liberté, qui vient seulement d’étre chassée de leur 
ile, et l’originalité admirable du caractére national, elles manquent 
didées intéressantes et d’originalité. C’est tout simple, la pudeur 
des femmes, en Angleterre, c’est 1’orgueil de leurs maris.’ Eliza de 
Feuillide probably experienced similar reactions on her return to 
England, and Jane Austen’s novels include many examples of the 
beautiful and unintelligent young ladies to whom Stendhal refers. 

Stendhal also observed the habit that Englishmen had of getting 
drunk each evening, instead of making love as they did in Italy. The 
Englishman walks and rides a great deal, another means of escaping 
from the boredom at home, and “ils usent ainsi le fluide nerveux par 
les jambes et non par le cceur’.* In connection with the charge of 
drunkenness one recalls Jane Austen’s account of Mrs Badcock 
running round the room after her drunken husband, while Mary 
Augusta Austen-Leigh noted how ‘in the cursory references to sport 
occurring in her books we feel that she is perfectly at home in all 
branches of that subject, and could readily enter into the feelings 
of Sir John Middleton and Charles Musgrove . . . nor is it impossible 
that she was indulging in a secret smile, born of remembrance, when 
Mrs Jennings exclaims — ‘‘T’is a sad thing for sportsmen to lose a 
day’s pleasure, poor souls! I always pity them when they do — they 
seem to take it so much to heart!’’ ’* The habits of walking and 
riding, however, were not confined to men, though there was a 
certain impropriety in a young lady walking alone. When Anne 
Lefroy died on Jane Austen’s twenty-ninth birthday, after falling 


1 Persuasion, ed. R. W. Chapman, vol. I, chapter x1, p. 100. 
* Entitled De |’ Angleterre. 8 De l’ Amour, chapter XLv. 
* Personal Aspects of Jane Austen, pp. 57-8. 
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from her horse, the incident produced an inevitable reaction, and in 
the novels there is always an undertone of horror and disgust at the 
mention of horses. In Mansfield Park, the fact that Mary Crawford 
is an expert rider is not altogether a point in her favour. 

Stendhal’s comments on pride and its results in England read like 
a criticism of the manners portrayed in Pride and Prejudice. ‘Il me 
semble que l’orgueil d’un mari anglais exalte trés adroitement la 
vanité de sa pauvre femme. II lui persuade surtout qu’il ne faut pas 
tre vulgaire, et les méres qui préparent leurs filles pour trouver des 
maris ont fort bien saisi cette idée. De la la mode bien plus absurde 
et bien plus despotique dans la raisonnable Angleterre qu’au sein 
de la France légére; c’est dans Bond Street qu’a été inventé le 
carefully careless. En Angleterre la mode est un devoir, a Paris 
c’est un plaisir...les maris permettent volontiers cette folie 
aristocratique 4 leurs femmes en dédommagement de la masse 
énorme de tristesse qu’ils leur imposent.’ The insight of the French 
writer into the limitations of the conventional code of manners and 
morals in England resembles that of Henry James later in the 
century. In The Portrait of a Lady, Isabella does not accept the 
addresses of Lord Warburton, though he has all the virtues of a 
Darcy, but she is entrapped by the cosmopolitan snob and aesthete 
Osmond, a much more subtle study in triviality and evil than Wickham 
or Frank Churchill. The nearest approach to Caspar Goodwood, the 
‘embodiment of New England rectitude and awkwardness in James’s 
novel, is Mr John Knightley in Emma. There is no equivalent in Jane 
Austen, however, to Ralph Touchett, who is the spiritual and moral 
genius of James’s story, combining imagination and sensitiveness with 
moral virtue. The only characters at all comparable are her patient, 
suffering heroines, Fanny Price and Anne Elliot. 

The descriptions of morals and manners in Jane Austen’s letters 
and novels agree in certain respects with the observations of Stendhal 
and Henry James, but the Frenchman is a more acute as well as a 
more detached observer, while Henry James was not only writing at 
a time when conditions had changed, but possessed in his intimate 
knowledge of both the English and American scene and his acquaint- 
ance with France and Italy an almost unique equipment for ‘placing’ 
any one of them. There is a similar kind of difference in the literary 
tastes of the three writers. Jane Austen, for example, was a great 
admirer of Richardson, though she could appreciate the absurd 
elements in his prolix melodramas. For Stendhal, trained in the 
psychological and moral subtleties of Racine’s tragedies,’ the most 


1 The most recent book on Jane Austen’s novels by Andrew H. Wright 
contains a reference to Stendhal’s ‘profound immoralities’ (p. 13). The remark 
is not true of his criticism, or his philosophy of energy, which resembles that of 
D. H. Lawrence. 
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apparent weakness of Clarissa was its English middle-class morality. 
‘Il y a bien du temps que je n’ai lu l’ennuyeuse Clarisse; il me semble 
pourtant que c’est par l’orgueil féminin qu’elle se laisse mourir et 
n’accepte pas la main de Lovelace. La faute de Lovelace était 
erande; mais, puisqu’elle 1’aimait un peu, elle aurait pu trouver 
dans son ceeur le pardon d’un crime dont l’amour était cause.” 
The whole moral tradition of the two writers is as different on this 
kind of issue as the languages themselves. What Stendhal calls 
feminine pride, Jane Austen would have considered to be propriety 
and decorum. One is reminded of the type of misunderstanding and 
incomprehension that E. M. Forster shows in his early novels when 
English people visit Italy. Jane Austen would have agreed with 
Richardson’s morality, as Dr Johnson did. 

Stendhal has a further typically penetrating comment on the 
novels of Fanny Burney, a writer who stands in a relationship to 
Jane Austen similar to that of Choderlos de Laclos and Stendhal 
himself. The criticism of Fanny Burney’s novels implies a criticism 
of English society as a whole. ‘Je trouve bien |’image de la société 
des femmes en Angleterre, telle que l’a faite le taciturne orgueil des 
hommes dans les romans autrefois célébres de miss Burney. Comme 
demander un verre d’eau quand on a soif est vulgaire, les héroines 
de miss Burney ne manquent pas de laisser mourir de soif. Pour 
fuir la vulgarité, 1’on arrive a 1’affectation la plus abominable’. In 
the early burlesque Love and Friendship and in Sense and Sensibility 
as well as in the letters, Jane Austen herself ridiculed this type of 
affectation and over-refined delicacy in the work of her predecessor. 
On the other hand, she believed in both moral and economic 
prudence, virtues which repelled Stendhal, especially when he 
opposed them to the natural and open expression of passion in the 
French and Italians. The source of prudence, he thought, was 
vanity, and he disapproved of ‘les convenances’, but he argued that 
the climate was partly responsible for the cautious conventionality 
of the English character, their absence of passion and lack of music. 
His observations, of course, were not always accurate. 

Jane Austen’s letters and novels are as free from the two great 
English vices, ‘le cant’ and ‘la bashfulness’, as can be expected, in 
view of her upbringing. However limited her horizons were, she was 
too ironic, subtle, and sensitive an observer to indulge in hypocrisy, 
and courage rather than timidity is the impression left by her life, 
letters, and fiction. Though so different in many ways, she agrees 
with Stendhal on a number of subjects, including one of the most 
Important of the time, the education of women. Stendhal’s ideas in 
chapter Liv of De /’Amour were largely taken from an article 
of Thomas Broadbent in The Edinburgh Review (January 1810), as 


* De l’Amour, chapitre xxvim: De l’Orgueil Féminin. 
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Miss Doris Gunnell pointed out. It would be interesting to know if 
Jane Austen had read the article: the subject of education is certainly 
one of the main themes of her novels.* 

There are further points of comparison to be made when one 
considers the technique and practice of the two novelists. Stendhal, 
modelling his style on the Napoleonic civil code, sought, above all, 
for clarity, and he also cultivated ease and grace of expression. As 
his most recent editor and critic has remarked, ‘il espérait atteindre 
ce ‘‘style raisonnable, qui décrit raisonnablement méme les plus 
grands écarts de la passion’’, et qu’il opposait, en termes impossibles 
4 reproduire, au style voluptueux de J. J. Rousseau’.? He corrected 
and revised what he wrote. On the question of style, he remarked 
‘je ne corrige une phrase pour le style que quand je suis sir qu’elle 
restera; avant la correction de style, celles destinées 4 faire tout 
exprimer’.* His novels are on a larger scale than Jane Austen’s and 
introduce the reader to a more sophisticated and complex world. 
Henri Martineau remarked of Le Rouge et le Noir that ‘cette grande 
fresque ou tout est peint dans le détail avec un art de miniaturiste, 
suivant le mot si juste de Paul Bourget, est d’une réussite d’autant 
plus rare que les difficultés y étaient accumlées comme 4 plaisir’.! 
Jane Austen’s novels are not frescoes, but in the miniaturist’s atten- 
tion to detail, ‘the Chinese fidelity and delicacy in the painting’ 
mentioned by Charlotte Bronté,* there are resemblances to the work 
of the great French master. Both writers introduced characters and 
incidents from actual life into their novels, and there is a similar 
kind of relationship between their letters and the fiction, yet their 
attitude to the material is impersonal and detached. According to 
Mr E. M. Forster, there is a similar relationship between life and art 
in his novels.* There is nothing comparable, however, to the letters 
of Jane Austen or the letters, journals, and biographical sketches 
of Stendhal, which enable the student of their work to see how the 
transformation was achieved.’ 


1 There is no evidence that Stendhal had read Jane Austen’s novels, though 
John Murray, with whom he negotiated over the translation of his Lettres sur 
Haydn (see HENRI MARTINEAU, Le Ceur de Stendhal, vol. 1, p. 366) also published 
Emma, Northanger Abbey, and Persuasion. Stendhal’s negotiations with Murray 
were during his first visit to England in 1817. 

2 HENRI MARTINEAU, L’CEuvre de Stendhal. Histoire de ses Livres et de sa 
Pensée, p. 470. 

8 Ibid. 4 Ibid., p. 400. 5 Letter to W. S. Williams, April 12th, 1850. 

® See ‘The Art of Fiction’ in The Paris Review, Spring 1953. 

7B. M. Forster’s The Hill of Devi and Virginia Woolf’s A Writer’s Diary, 
which invite comparison with Jane Austen’s Letters, had not appeared when I 
wrote this essay. 
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THEORY OF LANGUAGE AND PRACTICE 
IN EDUCATION 


WILLIAM WALSH 


LANGUAGE is the one indispensable means of education, both in the 
stricter sense of formal education, in which stress falls on the 
communicative function of language, and in the looser sense of 
incidental education, in which the expressive function of language is 
emphasized. No matter how practical or empirical an education 
may be, language must serve as the agency by which the teacher is 
related to the taught, and each to the subject of instruction; no 
matter how individual an education, how independent of the fluid 
and intricate relations constantly forming and wavering among the 
members of a group and expressed in the modulations of speech, 
language must act as the fine tool of analysis, the instrument of 
intellectual construction, and the medium, plastic and responsive, 
of emotional expression. Language is the means by which the setting 
of the human being is immensely enlarged and the context of his 
action made immeasurably more complex. Through language the 
biological individual becomes the historic person. The sentence 
patterns we use, the idioms, the words and the images, and the 
categories of thinking, feeling and valuing which they imply, come 
to us ripened by time, and both enriched by the insight, imagination 
and aspiration of many generations, and distorted by their errors, 
evasions and fatigues. Through language we receive not just the 
education provided by our teachers and by our own lives, but also 
that offered by history, and through language we make our own 
unique mark on history, and leave a trace, minute but ineffaceable, 
on the impersonality of time. 

The quality of an education depends most on the quality of the 
teacher, and the quality of the teacher is best indicated by his use 
of language. The logical sense, the paraphraseable content of what 
the teacher says, is, as Richards’s analysis of meaning in poetry bears 
out, but a part of what is conveyed by his words, and to none more 
certainly than to the innocent, implacable mind of the child: it is 
but a part, that is, if we accept what is fundamental to the argument, 
that the use of language in poetry is in essence not other than, but 
only an intensification and concentration of, the use of language in 
ordinary life. The difference between the language of poetry and 
the language of customary usage appears from the point of view 
of the result as a difference in kind, but from the point of view of 
structure it is no more than a difference of degree. The language of 
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poetry is indeed a selection of the language of ordinary men, its 
rhythm depends for its energy on the buoyancy of the spoken tongue 
and for its subtlety on the dispersed and broken movements of the 
living voice, the lustre of its imagery is of the same order as the dim 
figures of ordinary expression, its organization is much more a 
generally human one than a specifically poetic or inspired one. The 
point is made by Collingwood when he writes: ‘Similar formal 
patterns are always emerging in the structure of prose only to be lost 
again; they emerge because without them language would be wholly 
non-poetical and would therefore cease to be language; they are lost 
again because form is here subordinate to matter, and the poetry 
inherent in language is therefore shattered into an infinity of inchoate 
poems.” Poetry, which is an unusually heightened form of the 
language of men, deceives us if we are persuaded that it is the language 
of gods. When Richards? claims, therefore, that meaning in poetry 
embraces in addition to its content of sense, feeling, ‘some special 
direction, bias or accentuation of interest towards it, some personal 
flavour or colouring of feeling’, tone, ‘an attitude to the listener, an 
awareness of this relation’, and intention, ‘the aim conscious or 
unconscious, the effect he is endeavouring to promote’, his claim 
must be allowed to be valid for ordinary language also, and with 
peculiar propriety for the language of the teacher. But the meaning 
of the teacher’s language includes even more than sense, feeling, 
‘tone and intention. His closeness to his pupils, his deputed parent- 
hood, his being under the necessity of employing spoken language 
over a wide range of discourse in a variety of situations, language 
given a richer resonance by intonation, gesture and expression, 
compel him to reveal or betray through innumerable particular 
evaluations his most sincere principles of value. 

Given that language is of primary importance in education, how 
account for the indifference or hostility with which it is now regarded 
by so many teachers and theorists of education? One reply is to 
impute them to a movement of correction and redress, to a realiza- 
tion by modern teachers of the excessively verbal character of 
nineteenth-century education and to a conviction that education 
needs to be rescued from the anaemia of verbalism and made much 
more full-bloodedly virile and alive. The activist, pragmatic 
attitude which has been largely responsible for the genuinely more 
lively, more vigorous and natural bent of the daily commerce of 
education, the conduct of lessons in the classroom and of life in the 
school, bears some responsibility from its very emphasis on action 
for the diminution in status of language as an educative instrument 
since language is held to be an inferior or mistaken substitute for 


1 R. G. CoLLiInGwoop, Philosophical Method, p. 201. 
* J. A. RICHARDS, Practical Criticism, pp. 181-2. 
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action. But to take the pragmatic influence as the sole or even the 
weightiest cause is to fall into the error of supposing that educational 
change is always or mainly the result of educational thought or 
practice. Education as a discipline of mediation is always open to 
the sway of ideas, to an interpretation, or application, or mis- 
apprehension, if not of the best, at least of the most dominant or 
vocal philosophic tendencies of the time. Education provides 
irefutable, if rather delayed, evidence of the power of speculative 
thought to produce practical effects, and the ruling attitudes in 
education are more often than not a function of the thought of 
philosophers only remotely interested in its problems. The present 
attitude to language is a case in point. 

The theory of language most influential today is a theory of the 
incapacity of language. The elements of the situation are commonly 
seen to assume a pattern of this sort. On the one hand there is the 
subject, the interpreting power, intelligence, on the other the object, 
the material of interpretation, reality, and between them stands the 
means of interpretation, language, maimed in its origins and radically 
inadequate for its purpose, and by reason of its coarseness and 
clumsiness incapable of any but blurred and inaccurate kinds of 
transmission, of the merest gestures at meaning. Even, and some 
may say, particularly, developed uses of language suffer from an 
unavoidable openness of texture, an inability to put down on the 
object a mesh of sufficiently fine a gauge, and in consequence they 
can convey, at best, but obscure and shrouded hints and, at worst, 
gross and violent distortions of the fact. On this view the ideal 
condition of language is one of utter transparency, the actual con- 
dition one of relative opaqueness. The several proponents of the view 
ground it on widely divergent premises, but the descriptions they 
give of language, the epithets they apply to it, suggest with massive 
ulanimity membership of a single party. For Bergson’ language is 
a ‘veil’ between the act and the object of intuition, ‘the cleverly 
woven curtain of our conventional ego’, and he goes on, ‘the word 
with well-defined outlines, the rough and ready word, which stores 
up the stable, common and consequently impersonal element in the 
impression of mankind, overwhelms or at least covers over the 
telicate and fugitive impressions of our individual consciousness’. 
According to Whitehead? ‘deficiencies of language stand inexorably 
ithe way of a fundamental statement of the nature of things’. 
The philosopher’, says Russell,® ‘is faced with the difficult task of 
wing language to undo the false beliefs that it suggests’, as for 
‘ample, ‘a definiteness, discreteness and quasi-permanence in 


1 H. BeRGsON, Time and Free Will, pp. 132-3. 
* A. N. WHITEHEAD, Process and Reality, p. 6. 
* B. RusseL_, Human Knowledge: Its Scope and Limits, p. 76. 
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objects which Physics seems to show that they do not possess,’ 
And, he complains,’ ‘although the dictionary or the encyclopaedia 
gives what may be called the official or socially sanctioned meaning 
of a word, no two people who use the same word have just the same 
thought in their minds’. On this remark a critic comments: ‘It is 
to be supposed from this statement of Russell’s that a word is like 
an ill-fitting garment for the thought which it clothes, since it is 
used to clothe so many different thoughts.’ Wittgenstein® takes up 
the same burden: ‘language disguises the thought, so that from the 
external form of the clothes one cannot infer the form of the thought, 
because the external form of the clothes is constructed with quite 
another object than to let the form of the body be recognized’. The 
images in these comments, veil, closely woven curtain, covers over, 
stands in the way of, ill-fitting garment, disguises, clothes, which have 
an almost compulsive quality of uniformity, enforce the community of 
attitude, and both state and insinuate that language, which we are ac- 
customed to consider as above all a mode of access and illumination, is 
more correctly thought of as obstructive and occulting. The measures 
these authors recommend follow smoothly on the positions they 
advocate. Bergson advises stillness and silence; language must 
be transcended before the proper, intuitive activity of man can 
begin, and his mystical abdication is echoed with curious fidelity 
in Wittgenstein’s peroration. ‘My propositions are elucidating 
' in this sense: he who understands them finally recognizes them as 
senseless, when he has climbed out through them, on them, over 
them... He must surmount these propositions; then he sees the 
world rightly. Whereof one cannot speak, thereof one must be 
silent.’* Whitehead thinks that the traditional categories of language 
must be shattered and redesigned ‘in the same way that, in a physical 
science, pre-existing appliances are redesigned’. Russell, more 
ambitious perhaps, undertakes to construct an ideal language, 
purged of the stubborn absurdities and deceptions of ordinary 
language ‘with its ambiguities and abominable syntax’, such a tongue 
as might have been framed ‘by scientifically trained observers for 
purposes of philosophy and logic’. 

Granted what has been said about the openness of education to 
general ideas, it might still be argued that the contemporary denigra- 
tion of language is exclusively a matter of philosophic interest, that 
criticisms like those quoted are made by philosophers for their own 
purposes of language as a philosophic instrument. But unless we 
are persuaded that philosophy is an activity without influence upon 
or relation to the concerns of ordinary life, which is surely in- 


1B. RusseLL, A History of Western Philosophy, pp. 50-1. 
2 L. WITTGENSTEIN, Tractatus Logicus Philosophicus, p. 63. 
3 Ibid., p. 189. 
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admissible on the evidence of both history and common sense, then 
we must believe that the devaluation of language applies as much to 
ordinary language as to philosophic discourse, and that it is as likely 
to produce a sceptical and contemptuous attitude towards language 
in the street as in the study, in the classroom as in the lecture hall. 
As indeed it has. No other educational terms throb with so peculiar 
a vibration of detestation as verbal and verbalism, and the alarm 
and distrust they evoke have more in common with the odium 
theologicum of a positivist ethos than with a rational reaction from 
Victorian chalk and talk. (We are, after all, in the second half of the 
twentieth century.) Controversy over language is the current version 
of a brawl about universals, and it is invested with the same fume 
of intellectual malice. 

Scepticism as to the value of language gains as much in iconoclastic 
shock effect from its modernity as from its unanimity, from its 
decisive character of reflecting the way things are set as from its 
being the one flag under which the differences of so many philo- 
sophers are reconciled. It is important to realize, therefore, if one is 
not to be overwhelmed by its impetus, that the movement is a 
solidly established orthodoxy and that it has an ancestry respectable 
not only in point of eminence but also of duration. We are con- 
fronted here not with one of those sudden, revolutionary and final 
insights which cause a geological shift in opinion, but rather with 
the contemporary expression of an ancient tradition. Its genealogy, 
the inter-relations of its distinguished families, Greek sophists, later 
scholastics, Renaissance logicians, eighteenth-century epistemolo- 
gists, has been drawn up by Urban, who notes the common inherited 
lineament, ‘nominalism in one form or another and the distrust of 
language which inevitably follows’.t If in order not to be swept 
away by fashion, it is important to be aware how remote are the 
origins of this view, and how embedded the attitude it begets, it is 
equally important, in order not to be overborne by authority, to 
understand that there is a different tradition, as old and as strong, 
although at the moment less effectively insistent. ‘The history of 
European culture,’ Urban writes, ‘is accordingly the story of two 
great Opposing evaluations of the Word.’ In this country, for 
example, alongside and opposed to the line of spokesmen for the 
low evaluation, Hobbes, Locke, Bentham, James Mill and Horne 
Took, runs the line of the representatives of the high evaluation, the 
Cambridge Platonists, the third Earl of Shaftesbury, Blake, Coleridge 
and Matthew Arnold. Over against ‘the growth of philosophic 
radicalism’, ‘the theory of fictions’ and the hardening of conviction 
on what Berkeley calls ‘the embarrass and delusion of words’, 
there is the development of certainty about the creative power of 

1 W. URBAN, Language and Reality, p. 9. 
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language, ‘the theory of an active principle implying indeterminacy’ 
and confidence in the word. ‘The philosophy of as if’ is balanced 
by ‘the philosophy of symbolic forms’. What is remarkable and 
idiosyncratic in the present interpreters of the low evaluation is the 
extreme and rigorous thoroughness with which original suspicion 
of poetic and literary language is generalized to cover all language. 
The most of Hobbes’s abhorrence was reserved for ‘the decaying 
sense of imagination’, for literary language and especially for 
‘metaphors, tropes and other rhetorical figures’, but he acknowledged 
at the same time ‘the light of the human mind is perspicuous words’ 
if they are ‘first snuffed and purged from ambiguity’. Locke, 
although he repeatedly stressed ‘the imperfection that is naturally 
in language, and the obscurity and confusion that is so hard to be 
avoided in the use of words’, nevertheless thought ‘with this imper- 
fection they may serve for civil... but not philosophic use’. And 
he recognized the possibility with language cleansed of simile and 
metaphor of arriving ‘at the inside and reality of the thing’. The 
modern positivist appears, however, unwilling to grant validity to 
any language, however plain and unmetaphorical, except the 
scientific and certain ideal and as yet unformulated languages like 
Russell’s. Only.the minority of statements which approximate to 
the scientific mode can state truths or falsehoods. The rest blur and 
dissolve into a mist of nonsense. 

Many influences, distant and at hand, have commingled to bring 
about the present puritanic negativism towards language, but among 
proximate ones three may be singled out as exercising a particular 
weight of authority: the belief that language is an ‘invalid surrogate’ 
for experience, an annihilating ideal of scientific accuracy, and the 
neglect of the distinction between the genesis and the structure of 
language. 

The belief that language is ‘an invalid surrogate’ for experience 
assumes, according to Urban, ‘the dualism of experience and 
expression— that immediate experience and its expression in 
language are two wholly different things which may so to speak 
tragically diverge...that we first have knowledge by simple 
acquaintance and then knowledge by description. The latter 
involving as it does language may do violence to this experience... 
and the only way to pure experience is by stripping off language and 
its symbolism’.' It is impossible, it is held, for language faithfully 
to trace the sinuous and intricate subtlety of experience, and in its 
effort to do so language only freezes and falsifies the deliquescence 
of experience into immobile and abstract shapes. Language is a 
kind of treachery. There can be no relation of fidelity between the 
symbolism of language, fixed, common, formal, and the dynamic 

1 W. Urpan in The Philosophy of A. N. Whitehead, ed. Schilpp, p. 309. 
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process of private experiential events. But the discreteness of 
experience and expression is a philosophic fiction of a most uncon- 
vincing sort. Experience completely free of expression, lacking even 
latent reference to language, is experience utterly uninformed by 
meaning, and it is not only unknown but inconceivable as human 
experience. We may think of it as experience appropriate to the star 
and the stone, as mineral experience, the character of which it is to 
be an invasion of a passive subject, to be successive and sustained 
only by being built into a physical configuration. Human experience, 
on the contrary, is apprehended by an active subject, is to some 
degree simultaneous and sustained by a more than physical unity. 
Its activity, simultaneity and unity are made possible by powers of 
abstracting and symbolizing, by forces of distillation, of which the 
primary and fullest manifestation is language. This is not to assert 
with Croce the identity of intuition and expression, nor with Miiller 
the identity of thought and language, and it is more than to insist 
with the psychologists on their intimate and necessary connection. 
It is to affirm first that by language the light of intelligibility is let 
into experience that would otherwise remain no more than a ‘cloud 
of unknowing’, and further that the intelligible is the source of the 
responsible, and that the double power, in the phrase of Henry James, 
‘to be finely aware and richly responsible’ is the proper attribute of 
the fully human. The route to humanity is the way of language. By 
the operation of language on the original endowment of man is 
secured, as Coleridge said in the Biographia Literaria, ‘in due time 
the information of a second nature’ and the conversion of the brutal 
to the human, a transformation which the life of every child rehearses 
familiarly and continuously about us, and which is realized with 
compressed dramatic force in the life of Helen Keller. To censure 
the imprecision of particular communications is one thing, to be 
convinced of a natural incapacity in language to do justice to a 
theoretical experience is quite another. It is infected in itself since it 
springs from a deep confusion. It is dangerous in its consequences 
in education. It renders suspect language itself, which Coleridge 
also thought was ‘a means already prepared for us by nature and 
society, of teaching the young mind to think well and wisely, by the 
same unremembered process and with the same never-forgotten 
results, as those by which it is taught to speak and converse’, and 
at the same time it neglects ‘those advantages which language alone, 
at least which language with incomparably greater ease and certainty 
than any other means, presents to the instructor of impressing 
modes of intellectual energy’. 

If the first more philosophic influence contrasts the impurity of 
language with the purity of an assumed experience, the second more 
scientific influence insists on the inaccuracy of the report made by 
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language on experience. Language for it is the rhetorical com. 
memoration of experience, its ‘gross effigy and simulacrum’, a 
cartoon of reality, and the roughness of its approximation is com- 
pared to the precision of the reports of science. This criticism is 
impelled by an ideal, an annihilating ideal, of scientific accuracy. 
It is derived from the activity of scientific symbols, in which symbol 
and referent fit so exactly that the finest of Indian papers could not 
be inserted between. It is an annihilating ideal because to the degree 
that language approaches it, language ceases to be itself. ‘It has 
sometimes been maintained’, writes Collingwood,’ ‘that all language 
consists of sounds taken at pleasure to serve as marks for certain 
thoughts or things:? which would amount to saying that it consists 
of technical terms. But since a technical term implies a definition, 
it is impossible that all words should be technical terms, for if they 
were we could never understand their definitions. The business of 
language is to express or explain: if language cannot explain itself 
nothing else can explain it; and a technical term, in so far as it calls 
for explanation, is to that extent not language but something else 
which resembles language in being significant, but differs from it in 
not being expressive or self-explanatory... The technical voca- 
bulary of science is thus neither a language nor a special part of 
language but a symbolism like that of mathematics . . . But language 
_ proper does not presuppose technical terms, for in poetry where 
language is most perfectly and purely itself no technical terms are 
either used or presupposed, any more than in the primitive speech 
of childhood or the ordinary speech of conversation. Thus the 
technical element in scientific language is an element foreign to the 
essence of language as such.” Words are not formulae. Scientific 
symbols are engaged exclusively in pointing beyond themselves, 
they neither require nor reward involvement, they are thoroughly 
bleached of everything but reference. Words as symbols, on the 
other hand, always contain more than reference, what they point to 
is also in part embodied in and enacted by them, and they compel in 
consequence some degree of involvement. The symbols of science 
invite our assent, those of language our consent. It is clear then, that 
scientific symbols have a firmness and objectivity of meaning beyond 
the scope of language, but it would be incongruous, therefore, to 
condemn language for failing to enjoy a kind of perfection alien to 
it and absurd to recommend that it aspire towards such perfection. 
But these or similar aims are undoubtedly among the motives of 
those who in schools make a cult of impersonal or scientific prose. 
Their effect is evident in the questions in the crucial scholarship paper 
which require children of eleven to describe objects like a hammer, 


1 R. COLLINGwooD, Philosophical Method, p. 203. 
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a satchel, a glass of water, a needle, a pair of scissors: which is to 
ask them, as C. S. Lewis said, to achieve ‘an eccentric tour de force’, 
language being ‘the worst tool in the world for communicating 
knowledge of complex three-dimensional shapes’. For older 
children the objectivity of scientific prose, in the manner of Darwin 
or T. H. Huxley, is contrasted with the uncertainty of coloured or 
subjective writing. It is claimed that turbid and misleading feeling 
has been quite rinsed out of it, and there remains a cool translucent 
medium, an amber of neutrality, with nothing to detract from the 
pure autonomy of the object. What is ignored or denied is that the 
best writing in this mode is the product of sophisticated literary skill, 
and moreover—and more importantly—that such writing is 
informed with a rare and intense ‘predominant passion’, the secular 
correlative of Spinoza’s intellectual love of God, a concentrated and 
devoted submission to the radiance of a certain order of reality. It 
is hardly necessary to add that it would be surprising to find this 
fecling common among the young. And without it the ideal of 
scientific accuracy encourages descriptive writing which is no more 
than a patient aggregation of unorganized particulars, where, as 
Coleridge wrote, ‘all is so dutchified by the most minute touches that 
the reader naturally asks why words and not painting are used’. 
The third influence, the failure to observe the distinction between 
the genesis and structure of language, the disposition to accept 
solutions to problems of origin as answers to problems of system, 
has, in Cassirer’s' view, invalidated much of the treatment of this 
subject. “For many centuries the systematic question was over- 
shadowed by the genetic. It was thought to be a foregone conclusion 
that the genetic question once solved, all the other problems would 
readily follow suit. From a general epistemological point of view, 
however, this was a gratuitous assumption. The theory of knowledge 
has taught us that we must always draw a sharp line of demarcation 
between genetic and systematic problems. Confusion of these two 
lypes is misleading and perilous.” How misleading may be estimated 
when we consider that explanation of language exclusively in terms 
of origins, as uninterrupted development from gesture to speech, or 
from interjection to communication, or from mimicry to metaphor, 
lave unexplained precisely that problem, the discontinuity, the leap 
from one to the other, which most requires explanation; how 
perilous may be judged when we reflect that accounts of language 
relying solely on physical and historical causality are driven to 
disregard the inmost quality of language, that with which we are 
familiar in its purest and most powerful form in poetry, but with 
Which we are also acquainted in every kind of human speech, its 
activity, energy, creativity. It is what we taste in the flavour of 
1 E. CAssIRER, Essay on Maz, p. 118. 
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colloquial salt, what we encounter in the verve and variety of dialect, 
what disconcerts us in the novel collocations of the child’s phrase 
as it surprises us in the unexpected revealing word of the major 
writer. It is the potency of the word. Because of it we delight to 
speak and are grateful to be spoken to. It is the power which belongs 
to human language in the most dissimilar context, whether to the 
idioms expressing the depraved attitudes of urban alleys or to 
utterances like: 


In the juvenescence of the year 
Came Christ the tiger. 


If what is is no more than an elaboration of what was, and if language 
is no more than a complication of instinctive impulses, then there is 
no place for what is always present to us, the abrupt eloquence of 
man. (And we must add if language is but a highly conditioned and 
subtly inflected babbling and in no way related to man’s freedom, then 
indeed the phrase ‘a creature of circumstance’ is a true and serious 
description of man filtered of every tincture of the sadness or irony 
which makes it ordinarily significant or tolerable.) The creativity 
of language, it should be stressed, is not to be opposed to the objective 
and referential and equated with the subjective and exclamatory. It 
bursts out of the solipsistic circle and explodes into the communal 
world. The act of creation is consummated in communication. At 
all times the originating energy of language has been felt to be most 
present in the life of metaphor: to be most present because metaphor 
enshrines no unique quality of language but only concentrates what 
is a general characteristic of language as of thought, its analogical 
structure. Metaphor in relation to plain language does not stand as 
sole centre of light to ‘vacant, interstellar spaces’, but rather in the 
idiom of the Gestalt School, as figure to ground, between the two 
of which multiply incessant and intricate relations of influence and 
reciprocity. Metaphor, like every vehicle of meaning, incorporates, 
as Richards! has shown, the contribution of a context, a fact which 
goes to confirm the belief that a general creative power flows through 
all language. It is just the quickening, creative force of language that 
the Positivists’ distribution of language into sharply independent 
categories succeeds in obscuring. Their classification of language, 
according to a criterion of the behaviour of propositions, into 4 
series of uses — devices for communicating facts, for calculation, for 
expressing and inciting feeling, for persuading and commanding and 
for ritualistic incantation — is one in which, to adapt a comment of 
Gabriel Marcel, the being of language is submerged in its functions. 
There remains a plurality in which the separate extinguishes the 
singular and structural in language. The bleak and illiberal attitudes 
1]. A. RicHarDs, The Philosophy of Rhetoric, pp. 93-4. 
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which such an approach to language promotes are nowhere more 
impoverished than in education. In the school the Positivist analysis 
has arrived in the guise of a blunt distinction between the referential 
and the emotive, where the term referential is contracted to contain 
only what is quantitative, statistical and demonstrable, and the 
term emotive is expanded to embrace whatever is not. Thus tracts 
of being and realms of experience are displayed as beneath the 
dignity of serious attention or derided as exotic, personal indulgence. 
To many bred in this habit the universe of value is a condition of 
tortured nerves, the world of imagination a synaptic disorder. 

But the view recommended here would claim for language ade- 
quacy to experience, since without language there would be no 
human experience. Where language appears to be inadequate it is 
not through any radical incapacity to express a theoretically perfect 
experience, but because the experience itself as a whole is threadbare. 
And further it would say that the datum in language is creativity, the 
effect meaning. Language is words organized into a system of 
expressive symbols, the function of which is to quicken the unformed 
into significance. It belongs to the structure of language to create, to 
its method to symbolize, to its result to signify. But, it may be 
objected, the assertion that a generative force flows through all 
language obliterates the category of the authentically creative and 
teduces Plato and Shakespeare to an insipid equality with Tom, 
Dick and Harry. This objection fails to discriminate between the 
given in language and the gift of language. The given in language, 
creativity, symbolism, significance, is always the same; the gift of 
language, like every human power, is unimaginably variable. There 
isa single structure and an infinite variety of degrees of organization, 
from person to person and moment to moment. To describe the 
stable in the given is not to deny the variousness of the gift. Indeed 
it is to attribute to the gift a rational instead of a magical content. 
An aridly rationalist account of poetic power, being so dumb- 
foundingly irrelevant, ironically enough confirms its status as 
mystery. But if all language is creative, the highest reaches of the 
gift are a matter of relative refinement and coherence of organization 
of the given. 

Again, a question may be raised as to the justification for claiming 
that all language creates meaning. A creative source, it may be argued, 
should flow into a novel result and language, if creative, should well 
into novel meaning. And many, disposed to allow that Plato’s 
language created a new world of philosophic meaning and Shake- 
speare’s a new world of poetic meaning, could not agree to make at 
alower pitch a similar admission of ordinary language. But it is hard 
to see why not. The language of Plato and Shakespeare created 
worlds of meaning of the most elaborate complexity and the utmost 
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coherence. But these worlds are not other than those created b 
ordinary language. They are only finer. They are not structurally 
different. They are only more complete. Their superiority lies not in 
their uniqueness, but in the degree of their qualification. And to 
exempt them from community with ordinary language, to confer 
uniqueness on them, is not to preserve their value but in the last 
resort to render it irrational. We may think of the relation of 
ordinary language to Plato’s and Shakespeare’s as a movement from 
meaning confined, snarled in its context and disturbed by externals 
to meaning untrammelled, in possession of itself, lucidly ordered; 
but never wholly confined and never finally untrammelled. Or we 
may think of it as a procession from private, constrained and 
exclusive meaning to open, autonomous and inclusive meaning; but 
never completely the first, or utterly the second. We may think of it 
as ‘the conjunction of the minds’ but not as ‘the opposition of the 
stars’: and never as the antagonism of alien systems. The con- 
temporary author whose works, and supremely the Four Quartets, 
compose the subtlest commentary on and the most powerful example 
of language as the construction of meaning, is Eliot; and Eliot 
writes, in words that may be taken to include not only the poems 
that gave occasion to them but every human speech: 


And so each venture 


Is a new beginning, a raid on the inarticulate. 


and again: 


every attempt 
Is a wholly new start, and a different kind of failure. 


Novelty belongs to the undertaking of language, originality to the 
idea of meaning. The conventional is not a total absence of novelty, 
the orthodox a mere vacancy of originality. Nor should it be 
forgotten, as it so lamentably often is in education, that the orthodox 
may be a triumph of originality for a particular person, the con- 
ventional may be alive with novelty at a particular moment. The old, 
one insists, shares a single structure with the new. And even con- 
sidered as a result achieved, as an effect wrought out, the most 
recognizably creative, the most authentically new language, is only 
a higher kind of success as compared with the old and familiar; or 
what is the same thing, ‘a different kind of failure’. 
A concern to uphold an inherent creative force in language should | 
not be read as an anxiety to encourage a facile, effusive fluency, nor 
should a case for the vis poetica in language be construed as an | 
argument against clarity, organization and reflection. Part of the 
effort to construct meaning is an unremitting contest, involving the | 
use of compulsion against the recalcitrance of meaning and of 
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resistance to the pull of the anonymous and the inarticulate. ‘The 
intolerable wrestle with words and meanings’ (not, it should be 
remarked, of meanings with words, not, as Whitehead said, ‘the 
struggle of novel thought with the obtuseness of language’), this 
‘intolerable wrestle with words and meanings’ requires virtues of 
character, energy, stamina, a braced will, together with qualities of 
critical intelligence, tact, discrimination, decision guided by standards 
of value. The great poet is both Romantic and Augustan, the 
human being is both creative and critical; or rather his creation is 
critically exercised. ‘The critical activity,’ writes Eliot, ‘finds its 
highest, its true fulfilment in a kind of union with creation in the 
labour of the artist.’ And, as has been observed before, judgments 
of this order apply, with due difference but equal validity, to the 
ordinary discourse of men. 

A theory of language exerts an effective if oblique and diffused 
influence on practice in education. It is deep down, however, that 
its influence is direct and strong, at the roots, among the motives of 
practice where the ripest achievements are prepared and the most 
profound disasters begin. Suppose, then, a wider acceptance and a 
firmer credence for the view advocated here. What realignment of 
purposes could we hope for? What redistribution of stress could we 
expect to ensue? It seems that there would be a threefold shift; in the 
status of language in education, in the manner of its teaching, and in 
consequence in the attitude to experience itself. First, the intimacy 
of language and meaning being recognized — 


... Our concern was speech, and speech impelled us 
To purify the dialect of the tribe 
And urge the mind to aftersight and foresight. 


—its supremely civilizing power would be acclaimed. A place and 
importance closer to Coleridge’s estimation of it would be accorded 
to language. It would not be considered, as in the nineteenth 
century, a neat and sufficient substitute for action, nor, as in the 
wentieth century, an untidy and insufficient one, but it would be 
sen as the completion and refinement of action, as that by and in 
Which mere action assumes the character of human experience. 
Again a strengthened conviction in the creative energy of language 
must increase active awareness of the source of creation, the person. 
And this more vivid realization means a new direction in the teaching 
oflanguage. The study of the different uses of language — and these 
must be studied to stretch the scope of experience, to enlarge the 
possibility of maturity, ‘a recognition as [Eliot says] implicit in the 
‘pression of any experience, of other kinds of experience which are 
Possible’ — this study will take into account not just the manifold 


1T. S. Extot, Selected Essays, p. 31. 
c 
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and impersonal in the medium but much more the unity and life of 
the personal. It will be, that is, not a study of a variety of detached, 
objective functions but an effort to enter dramatically into the 
experience of a variety of persons: not the expository use of language, 
therefore, but the expositor’s, not the scientific but the scientist’s, 
not the critical but the critic’s, not the poetic but the poet’s. But a 
Coleridgean concept of language, if the view proposed may be so 
dignified, would do more than modify our notion of the place of 
language in education, more than alter our practice in teaching: it 
would reconstitute our attitude to experience itself. And it would 
do so by rescuing it from total servitude to the dominance of the 
past. Modern man, besides his other performances, uneasily 
straddles this curious contrariety: as anti-traditionalist he disowns 
the past, as positivist he is enslaved by experience that is always past. 
Where there can be no beginning there can be nothing but con- 
clusion. Where nothing is original everything is servile. But a 
theory of creativity does not admit an absolute enforcement of the 
past, a refusal which gives point to the present without denying the 
force of the past. It allows man to relish and be nourished by the 
past, and also enables him to confess 


Last season’s fruit is eaten 
And the full-fed beast shall kick the empty pail; 


For last year’s words belong to last year’s language 
And next year’s words await another voice. 


That educational theory is in thrall to the past — one does not speak 
of educational machinery and its frequent redesigning — is clear to 
the philosopher. For Whitehead the most prominent characteristic 
of our political philosophy and our educational theory is ‘their 
overwhelming emphasis on past experience’. How much we deceive 
ourselves in submitting to the despotism of completed experience, 
the poet declares: 


There is, it seems to us, 
At best, only a limited value 
In the knowledge derived from experience. 
The knowledge imposes a pattern, and falsifies, 
For the pattern is new in every moment 
And every moment is a new and shocking 
Valuation of all we have been. 


It is the limitation of the value of experience that the teacher must 
acknowledge. It is the possibility of the ‘new and shocking’ that he 
must not shut out. He must be apt to provoke, prompt to encourage, 
quick to pursue the startling and the unrehearsed. He must have the 
insight to discern and the patience to accept the power of the 
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impromptu to transform the pattern of experience. With this 
awareness and this character, the teacher will not be among those 
who collaborate with the quotidian in strangling the creative, or 
those who conspire with what is in smothering what is to be. He 


will belong with those who, as Yeats said, ‘are continually making 
and un-making mankind’. 





BURKE ON THEORY 
MORTON J. FRISCH 


ONE cannot study Edmund Burke’s writings without being con- 
stantly reminded of their anti-theoretical character. He did not 
pretend to be ‘qualified for the chair of professor of metaphysics’, 
and never ventured to put his nation’s ‘solid interests on speculative 
grounds’.* Quite in line with the eighteenth-century British empirical 
tradition, he admitted the impossibility of explaining the ultimate 
principles of reality; he used metaphysics, theory, and speculation 
as a term of reproach; and he rested his principles upon ‘experience’, 

Burke’s distinction between theory and practice was at first the 
Aristotelian point of view— theory was necessarily universal and 
practice had to do with particularity. For Aristotle, however, theory 
came first in the order of things, and the ultimate principles of action 
had a place within a whole which was the subject of theory. He pro- 
claimed not only the possibility, but the necessity of the search for 
first principles: and it is through first principles that other principles 
come to be known. Aristotle left not the slightest doubt that theory, 
. for him, was absolutely superior in dignity to practice. ‘Therefore 
wisdom must plainly be the most finished of the forms of knowledge. 
It follows that the wise man must not only know what follows from 
first principles; but must also possess truth about first principles. 
Therefore wisdom must be intuitive reason combined with scientific 
knowledge — scientific knowledge of the highest objects which has 
received as it were its proper completion. Of the highest objects, we 
say; for it would be strange to think that the art of politics, or 
practical wisdom, is the best knowledge, since man is not the best 
thing in the world.” 

The real difference between Burke and Aristotle came in when 
Burke rejected the superiority of theory. When Burke insisted on 
the difference between theory and practice, everything he had to say 
about practice may have been similar to Aristotle, but what he 
had to say about theory was absolutely opposed to the Aristotelian 
point of view. 

But where can we find out what Burke had to say about theory 
proper? It should be noted that he had very little to say on the 
subject, since most of his writings were political. We understand 
them as pamphlets addressed to contemporaries and concerned with 
action, as distinguished from treatises, which are not merely addressed 


to contemporaries nor concerned with any particular time. We 


1 Letter to the Sheriffs of Bristol. 2 ARISTOTLE, Ethica Nicomachea, Vi, 1. 
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must, however, add an important qualification. Early in his career, 
Burke did compose one theoretical work entitled A Philosophical 
Inquiry into the Origin of our Ideas of the Sublime and Beautiful. It 
is only by combining the information supplied by this treatise with 
that afforded by Burke’s later political works that one can arrive at 
an understanding of the principles underlying all of his writings. A 
consideration of these parallels will place the rdle of theory in Burke 
in a much clearer light. 

The crucial point of Burke’s theoretical work is his conclusion 
that reason is not the true measure of beauty, and that its true 
origins lie in the senses. “Beauty is a thing too affecting not to 
depend upon some positive qualities. And since it is no creature of 
our reason, since it strikes us without any reference to use, and even 
where no use at all can be discerned, since the order and method of 
nature is generally very different from our measures and proportions, 
we must conclude that beauty is, for the greater part, some quality 
in bodies acting mechanically upon the human mind by the inter- 
vention of the senses. We ought, therefore, to consider attentively 
in what manner those sensible qualities are disposed, in such things 
as by experience we find beautiful, or which excite in us the passion 
of love, or some correspondent affections.’ 

In the process of proving that ‘beauty demands no assistance 
from our reasoning’, Burke excluded proportion from any share in 
beauty, for ‘proportion relates almost wholly to convenience, as 
every idea of order seems to do; and it must therefore be considered 
as a creature of the understanding, rather than a primary cause 
acting on the senses and imagination’. He proceeded to point out 
the dangers of fortifying oneself within the artificial lines and angles 
of architecture, ‘and using mathematical ideas as the true measure 
of beauty’. ‘For there is in mankind an unfortunate propensity to 
make themselves, their views, and their works, the measure of 
excellence in everything whatsoever. Therefore having observed that 
their dwellings were most commodious and firm when they were 
thrown into regular figures, with parts answerable to each other; 
they transferred those ideas to their gardens; they turned their 
trees into pillars, pyramids, and obelisks; they formed their hedges 
into so many green walls, and fashioned their walks into squares, 
triangles, and other mathematical figures, with exactness and 
symmetry; and they thought, if they were not imitating, they were at 
least improving nature, and teaching her to know her business. But 
nature has at last escaped from their discipline and their fetters; and 
our gardens, if nothing else, declare, we begin to feel that mathe- 
matical ideas are not the true measures of beauty’. When Burke 
said that ‘our gardens’ declare our refusal to consider mathematical 
ideas as the true measure of beauty, he was obviously referring to 
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the English garden; and, when he said that ‘they’ formed their 
hedges into green walls and fashioned their walks into squares and 
triangles, he was clearly pointing to the French. 

In conformity with this position, he indicated in his famous 
political work on the French Revolution to those who would 
confine themselves within the architecture, the dangers to the body 
politic resulting from their geometrical scheme for the division of 
France. But this time, rather than instructing ‘the patrons of 
proportion’, he is addressing the French political architects. ‘The 
French builders, clearing away as mere rubbish whatever they found, 
and, like their ornamental gardeners, forming everything into an 
exact level, propose to rest the whole local and general legislature, 
on three bases of three different kinds,— one geometrical, one 
arithmetical, and the third financial; the first of which they call the 
basis of territory; the second, the basis of population, and the third, 
the basis of contribution. For the accomplishment of the first of 
these purposes, they divide the area of their country into eighty- 
three pieces, regularly square, of eighteen leagues by eighteen. These 
large divisions are called Departments. These they portion, pro- 
ceeding by square measurement, into seventeen hundred and twenty 
districts, called Communes. These they again subdivide, still 
proceeding by square measurement, into smaller districts, called 
Cantons, making in all 6400.’ 

As opposed to this mathematical procedure of constructing a 
commonwealth, Burke favoured the constitution which was formed 
on no regular plan and which had no unity of design. ‘When I 
contemplate the scheme on which France is formed, and when I 
compare it with those systems with which it is and ever must be in 
conflict, those things which seem as defects in her polity are the very 
things which make me tremble.” As he had stated in his theoretical 
work that beauty needs no assistance from reason, he now states 
that a beautiful order, such as the British Constitution, also needs 
no assistance from reason. ‘All your sophisters cannot produce 
anything better adapted to preserve a rational and manly freedom 
than the course we have pursued, who have chosen our nature rather 
than our speculations, our breasts rather than our inventions for 
the great conservatories and magazines of our rights and privileges. 

It thus appears that Burke maintained, to the last, the thesis that 
he had set forth most impressively at the beginning of his career. 
But what did he place in reason’s stead? In his theoretical work, 
Burke said that he was afraid that ‘it is a practice much too common 
in inquiries of the nature, to attribute the cause of feelings which 
merely arise from the mechanical structure of our bodies, or from 


1 Letters on a Regicide Peace. 
* Reflections on the Revolution in France. 
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the natural frame and constitution of our minds, to certain con- 
clusions of the reasoning faculty on the objects presented to us...’ 
The ground for Burke’s position was laid by Hume’s Treatise on 
Human Nature, which appeared in 1739-40. David Hume had 
asserted that ‘nothing is more usual in philosophy, and even in 
common life, than talk of the combat of passion and reason, and 
to assert that men are only so far virtuous as they conform them- 
selves to its dictates... In order to show the fallacy of all this 
philosophy, I shall endeavour to prove first, that reason alone can 
never be a motive to any action of the will’. 

Following a lead given by Hume, Burke regarded sympathy as a 
very powerful principle of human nature. Both Hume and Burke 
were certain that sympathy had a great influence on our sense of 
beauty both in art and morals. They found that sympathy had 
sufficient force to give men the strongest sentiments of approval in 
cases of justice, allegiance, and good manners without the con- 
currence of any other principle. Burke opined in his theoretical work 
that ‘there is no spectacle we so eagerly pursue, as that of some 
uncommon and ungenerous calamity; so that whether the misfortune 
is before our eyes, or whether they are turned back to it in history, 
it always touches with delight, but blanded with no small uneasiness. 
The delight we have in such things hinders us from shunning scenes 
of misery; and the pain we feel prompts us to relieve ourselves by 
relieving those who suffer; and all this antecedent to any reasoning, 
by an instinct that works us to its own purposes without our con- 
currence’. We find the same theme repeated over and over again 
in Burke’s political works. The rdle of sympathy and ‘inbred 
sentiment’ he believed absolutely essential to the shaping of a sound 
régime. ‘In England we have not yet been completely embowelled 
of our national entrails: we still feel within us, and we cherish and 
cultivate, those inbred sentiments which are faithful guardians, the 
active monitors of our duty; the true supporters of all liberal and 
manly morals. We have not been drawn and trussed, in order that 
we may be filled, like stuffed birds in a museum, with chaff and rags, 
and paltry, blurred shreds of paper about the rights of man. We 
preserve the whole of our feelings still native and entire, unsophis- 
ticated by pedantry and infidelity. We have real hearts of flesh and 
blood beating in our bosoms. We fear God: we look up with awe to 
kings, with affection to Parliaments, with duty to magistrates, with 
reverence to priests, and with respect to nobility. Why? Because, 
when such ideas are brought before our minds, it is natural to be so 
affected .. . We are afraid to put men to live and trade each on his 
own private stock of reason... .”! 

In building up his theoretical treatise, Burke stressed another 

1 Ibid. 
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equally important instinct belonging to society, namely, imitation. 
‘For as sympathy makes us take concern in whatever men feel, so 
this affection prompts us to copy whatever they do; and conse- 
quently we have a pleasure in imitating, and in whatever belongs to 
imitation merely as it is such, without any intervention of the 
reasoning faculty, but solely from our natural constitution, which 
Providence has framed in such a manner as to find either pleasure or 
delight, according to the nature of the object, in whatever regards 
the purpose of our being. It is by imitation far more than by 
precept, that we learn everything; and what we learn thus, we 
acquire not only more effectually, but more pleasantly. This forms 
our manners, our opinions, our lives. It is one of the strongest links 
of society; it is a species of mutual compliance, which all men yield 
to each other, without constraint to themselves, and which is 
extremely flattering to all.’ 

In Burke’s political writings there were obvious parallels to the 
foregoing statement. Burke’s model of a natural order was the 
British Constitution because it imitated nature. It was not simply 
natural, but rather it imitated the method of nature. ‘Thus, by 
preserving the method of nature in the conduct of the state, in what 
we improve we are never wholly new; in what we retain, we are 
never wholly obsolete. By adhering in this manner and on those 
principles to our forefathers, we are guided not by the superstition 
of antiquarians, but by the spirit of philosophic. analogy. In this 
choice of inheritance we have given to our frame of polity the image 
of a relation in blood; binding up the Constitution of our country 
with our dearest domestic ties; adopting our fundamental laws into 
the bosom of our family affections; keeping inseparable, and cherish- 
ing with the warmth of all their combined and mutually reflected 
charities, our hearths, our sepulchres, and our altars.”* When 
Burke reminds the French that the English have wisely chosen their 
nature rather than their speculations, he is merely restating the same 
theme that he maintained in his theoretical work, namely, that the 
passions, and not reason, form the natural basis of our morals, our 
opinions, and our lives. Speculation is unnatural and reason is 
fallible and, only by calling in the aid of nature’s ‘unerring and 
powerful instincts to fortify the fallible and feeble contrivances of 
our reason’, can we mould our polity in conformity with human 
nature. It may be said, then, that Burke replaced the ‘dangerous 
and delusive’ principle of reason with feeling and sentiment, prin- 
ciples ‘written in the heart’. 

Finally, we are confronted with the Burkian tenet that you cannot 
go beyond experience, or establish any principles which are not 
founded on that authority, without rendering them ‘dangerous and 

1 Ibid. 
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delusive’.t ‘When I say, I intend to inquire into the efficient cause 
of sublimity and beauty, I would not be understood to say, that I 
can come to the ultimate cause. I do not pretend that I shall ever 
be able to explain why certain affections of the body produce such a 
distinct emotion of the mind by the body. A little thought would 
show this impossible . . . This is all, I believe, we can do. If we could 
advance a step farther, difficulties would still remain, as we should be 
still equally distant from the first cause.’ This is in obvious contrast 
to a position to which Aristotle adhered to the last — that though 
practice can be treated separately from theory, ultimately practice 
would depend upon metaphysical premises. ‘For the man who 
desires knowledge for his own sake will most desire the most 
perfect knowledge, and this is the knowledge of the most knowable, 
and the things which are most knowable are first principles and 
causes; for it is through these that other things come to be known, 
and not these through the particulars which fall under them. And 
that science is supreme, and superior to the subsidiary, which knows 
for what end each action is to be done; i.e., the Good in each parti- 
cular case, and in general the highest Good in the whole of nature.” 
If we take a bird’s-eye view of Burke’s political philosophy, we 
can conclude that he made no pretence to the character of what was 
understood by theory; his approach to politics was essentially 
practical. His principles of morality, as well as his views on politics, 
were not deduced from metaphysical premises, but based on feeling 
and sentiment. Burke did try to restore the full moral teaching of 
Aristotle without restoring the primacy of pure theoretic reasoning. 
In spite of his admiration for the spirit of Classical antiquity, 
Burke left aside the primacy of pure theoretic speculation, which was 
absolutely essential to Aristotle. The Aristotelian distinction 
between theory and practice became radically modified by Burke, 
because theory, in the strict sense, had no real meaning for him. 


‘One can trace Burke’s thesis directly to David Hume: ‘I do not think a 
Philosopher, who would apply himself so earnestly to explaining the ultimate 
principles of the soul, would show himself a great master in that very science of 
human nature, which he pretends to explain, or very knowing in what is 
naturally satisfactory to the mind of man... We must therefore glean up our 
experiments in this science from a cautious observation of human life, and take 
them as they appear in the common course of the world, by men’s behaviour in 
company, in affairs, and in their pleasure.’ 

* ARISTOTLE, The Metaphysics, i, 2. 





ACHILLE MURAT 
A PRECURSOR OF DE TOCQUEVILLE 


PETER CAMPBELL 


1 

‘I CONFESS that in America I saw more than America: I sought the 
image of democracy itself, with its inclinations, its character, its 
prejudices, and its passions, in order to learn what we have to fear 
or to hope from its progress.’ In these words de Tocqueville spoke 
not for himself alone but also for a considerable number of his 
contemporaries, who went to discover in the America of their day 
the society of the future, and who returned to Europe to describe 
what they had seen. Of the many accounts, de Tocqueville’s alone 
was acclaimed by contemporary and subsequent critics alike. 
Numerous other works which were keenly, often fiercely, discussed 
at the time have since been forgotten—in most instances very 
justly. Yet not all these accounts deserve this neglect: some of them 
throw useful light upon the social attitudes and political institutions 
of the United States at the end of their first half-century of inde- 
_ pendence. 

Among the authors who seem to have suffered unduly is Achille 
Murat, ci-devant Prince Royal of the Two Sicilies and sometime 
post-master of Tallahassee, Florida. Murat, the eldest son of King 
Joachim and Caroline Bonaparte, was not just a visitor but a 
settler; like some other members of the Bonaparte family, he emi- 
grated to America in the hope of finding relief from the incon- 
veniences to which he was subjected by the suspicious governments 
of Europe. He went to America in 1823, at the age of twenty-two, 
visited Florida in 1824, and returned there in 1825 as a settler, in the 
company of James Gadsen, who was (in 1853) to negotiate the 
purchase of Southern Arizona from Mexico. They settled near 
Tallahassee, in Jefferson County, where Murat became a leading 
member of his new society and held several local offices. In 1826 he 
married a grandniece of Washington — probably a unique union of 
the revolutionary dynasties of two continents. He returned several 
times to Europe, where he worked for his family, for Belgian inde- 
pendence, and for the republican cause. His later years wert 
troubled by business failures and monetary problems. He died at 
Tallahassee in 1847.1 


1 See Dictionary of American Biography, London, 1934, vol. xu, pp. 339-40, 
and A. J. HANNA, A Prince in their Midst: the Adventurous Life of Achille Murat 
on the American Frontier, Norman, Okhlahoma, 1946. 
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Murat’s two works, Esquisse morale et politique des Etats-Unis de 
|’ Amérique du Nord, and Exposition des principes du Gouvernement 
Républicain, tel qu’il a été perfectionné en Amérique, received 
considerable attention when they were published in 1832 and 1833, 
although it does not seem that de Tocqueville knew of them, for he 
makes no reference to them and they do not appear among the books 
he is believed to have consulted.1_ An English translation of the 
former volume, consisting of letters addressed to Comte Antoine- 
Clair Thibaudeau, one of Napoleon’s advisers, was published in 
London in 1833 as A Moral and Political Sketch of the United States 
of North America; another translation was published in America in 
1849. No translation of the second book was published in England 
or America, although it had been dedicated to President Andrew 
Jackson. It is a rather doctrinaire volume in which an account of 
American political institutions is subordinated to the author’s desire 
to expound the principles of a free democratic republic. Together 
the two works provide a vivid, and often amusing, although in- 
complete, description of the United States, and the first of them 
deserves a place by the side of the De la démocratie en Amerique, 
descriptive preface to that work. 


2 

The America of the late 1820s, Murat observes, is an agricultural 
rather than a trading country. It is not, however, by any means 
homogeneous; on the contrary, there are three great divisions 
between its several parts. First, there is the division between the 
slave states and the free—a division which Murat hopes will pass 
away, as he looks forward to the eventual emancipation of the slaves. 
But that emancipation must be voluntary: if the Northern states 
should be sufficiently strong to obtain federal legislation on this 
subject (as they tried to do at the admission of Missouri to the 
Union in 1821), then ‘the finest edifice raised by man, the American 
confederation, would be destroyed; the Southern States would be 
obliged to separate from those of the North’. Although Murat looks 
forward to the emancipation of the slaves, his anticipation is not due 
to any disapproval of slavery. On the contrary, he considers it as a 
good in certain periods of a nation’s history. It is a means of 
supplying labour in new territories, especially in those with hot 
dimates. It has valuable social effects: ‘the planter, released from 
all manual labour, has much more time to cultivate his mind. The 
habit of considering himself as morally responsible for the condition 
ofa great number of individuals, gives to his character a sort of 
austere dignity favourable to virtue, and which, tempered by arts, 


"G. W. Pierson, Tocqueville and Beaumont in America, New York, 1938, 
p. 628ff, 
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sciences, and literature, contributes to make the southern planter 
one of the most perfect models of the human race; his house is open 
to every comer with a generous hospitality; his purse is too often 
equally so, even to profusion; the habit of being obeyed gives hima 
noble pride in his intercourse with his equals, that it so say, with any 
white man, and an independence of views in politics and religion, 
which form a perfect contrast with the reserve and hypocrisy to be 
met with but too often in the North’. 

Similarly in politics: in the North there is a white rabble which 
shares in the government, but in the South the rabble is black and 
thus disfranchised; as a result, ‘enlightened people conduct the 
elections quietly and reasonably’. Finally, slavery is advantageous 
to the slaves, who are better off than English workers and European 
peasants, ‘being well clothed, well fed, and having no care for 
tomorrow’. The panegyric of the slave-owner, cited above, had 
concluded: ‘To his slaves he is a father rather than a master, for he 
is too strong to be cruel.’ 

This is a defence of the South which native Southerners were not 
to adopt whole-heartedly for another two or three decades. In 
writing for a European public, Murat had to defend slavery in a 
fashion that had not yet become necessary in America. He is one of 
the first to praise in full the society whose epitaph was written by 
Stephen Vincent Benét: 


The tropic empire, seeking the warm sea, 
The last foray of aristocracy, 

Based not on dollars or initiative 

Or any blood for what blood was worth 
But on a certain code, a manner of birth, 
A certain manner of knowing how to live. 


But Murat’s view of slavery is derived from a more doctrinaire 
source, his general view of the importance of race. The first chapter 
of the Exposition contains an interpretation of the origin of civili- 
zation in terms of racial factors: if only the science of anatomy were 
more advanced, the different sexual codes, family relationships, and 
systems of government of the various races would be traceable to 
differences in anatomical structure. 

The second great division which Murat notices is that between the 
four geographical regions of the United States — New England, the 
central Atlantic states, the South and the West. In a manner more 
vivacious than that of de Tocqueville he describes the general 
society of the four regions, and also the society which is encountered 
in the principal places of each. Although so far as is known Murat 
never visited New England, he not only describes that region’s 
industry and commerce, but also censures the puritanical hypocrisy, 
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the sharpness, and the money-making ethos of its inhabitants. 
‘Everywhere a Yankee may be recognized by his adroitness in asking 
questions ahout what he already knows, by the evasive manner in 
which he answers questions addressed to himself without ever 
affirming anything, and particularly by the address with which he 
manages to eclipse himself when there is something for him to 

It is New England that provides the best examples of the Puri- 
tanical form of Protestantism, with the hypocrisy which Murat, 
educated as a Catholic and now a freethinker, considers inseparable 
from puritanism. The New Englanders ‘assume a contrite air once 
a week, and eat nothing on Saturday but cod-fish and apple pies’. 
In his fifth letter, Murat gives a more extended account of American 
religious life. He notes with contemptuous amusement the in- 
numerable changing sects and the speed with which differences over 
doctrine, ritual, or personalities lead to schisms within the existing 
sects and to the formation of new ones. The activity of religiously- 
minded people is not confined to their church or chapel, but over- 
flows into all sorts of charitable, educational, and missionary 
societies. One of the incidental functions of these societies is the 
remunerative employment of ministers of religion, of whose intel- 
lectual capacity and integrity Murat has a low opinion. He describes 
with amusing satire the religious delirium encouraged by itinerant 
ministers at camp meetings, and also the less religious, if not less 
godly, business which also takes place at such rallies. “This is a 
place,’ he remarks of a camp meeting, ‘chosen by the young people 
of both sexes to court and arrange marriages. Indeed, nothing can 
be more poetical than to wander in the shade of the forest, by 
moonlight, hearing from afar the singing of hymns, or the fervid 
eloquence of the inspired, with a young girl, all of whose senses are 
agitated, and the reason staggered, by this clutter, while her mother 
believes her to be engaged in prayer. Piety in the heart of women 
has a soft influence which disposes them to love, and it cannot be a 
matter of surprise if, in these nocturnal walks, prayers are directed 
to others than the Lord, and other rewards obtained than those of 
the Spirit’. Elsewhere, Murat notices with surprise and approval the 
equality of the sexes in America, and the freedom of women as well 
as of men to choose their spouses for themselves instead of as the 
instruments of the policies of their families. In the Exposition he 
develops the sexual equality and freedom of the Americans by 
advocating the legalization of polygamy. This would end prostitu- 
tion, and in conjunction with freedom of testamentary bequest and 
divorce and with the equality of the sexes in inheritance and property- 
holding, would aid movement up and down the social scale. Critical 
though he is of American religion, Murat yet sees one cause for hope 
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and one for praise. His hope is derived from the spread of know- 
ledge and from the prevalence of lay standards, to which de Tocque- 
ville also draws attention. Like de Tocqueville after him, Murat 
praises the separation of church and state, which is advantageous for 
both parties, although, of course, the advantages seen by de 
Tocqueville are to the cause of the Catholic faith, while those seen 
by Murat are to causes hostile to the churches and to religion itself. 
His hostility is probably the cause of his misjudgment that religion 
in America is well on the way to being overthrown. 

To revert to Murat’s description of the various regions of the 
United States; from New England he passes to the middle Atlantic 
states from New York to Virginia. New York is too concerned with 
its great domestic progress to trouble much about the affairs of the 
union: ‘this State has sent to the national councils very few men of 
superior mind’. In Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and Delaware ‘the 
people are distinguished by their good-nature, tranquillity and 
industry’. Maryland and Virginia, although slave states, do not 
belong to the South. Indeed, like an earlier French observer, Murat 
expects that the decline of tobacco cultivation will reduce the need 
for slave labour and that these two states will become free; he is not 
completely confident of this, for cotton, a crop dependent upon 
slave labour, is becoming more important in these states. Virginia is 
a state that has fallen from earlier greatness, although its people 
retain certain praiseworthy qualities. They are ‘noble, generous and 
hospitable, but coarse, vain, and haughty. They pride themselves, 
above everything, on their frank honesty; and their laws, usages, and 
politics partake of this laudable ostentation’. 

As he approaches the South, which he has made his home, 
Murat’s opinion of the people has become more favourable, and 
when he comes to describe the South itself he bursts into a panegyric 
which will not cause surprise after what has been quoted already 
from his praise of the slaveholders. He remarks of the Southerners: 
‘Their frankness, generosity, hospitality, and liberality of opinion, 
have become proverbial and form a perfect contrast to the Yankee 
character, much to the disadvantage of the latter.” Indeed, the 
South compares favourably not only with the other parts of the 
United States but also with the finest society in Europe. As he tells 
Thibaudeau, ‘The society of Charleston is the best I have met with 
in my travels, whether on this or on your side of the Atlantic. In 
respect to finish, and elegance of manners, it leaves nothing to be 
desired.’ This is high praise, even when allowance is made for 
Murat’s partiality to the South and for his probable exclusion, as 
Joachim’s heir, from the more exquisite salons of contemporary 
Europe. It is, moreover, a praise which he is prepared to bestow, 

1 J. P. Brissor: quoted in W. Stark: America: Ideal and Reality, p. 99. 
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albeit less enthusiastically, upon the society of some of the other 
American centres: New York — with its gaiety; Philadelphia — more 
sedate but more enlightened as a result of the influence of its univer- 
sity, which has illumined society without making it pedantic; 
Richmond — similar to Charleston; Washington and Saratoga — the 
one gay during the winter session of Congress, the other the summer 
pleasure resort of American political families; New Orleans — which 
lacks conversation but offers instead ‘eating, playing, dancing, and 
making love in abundance’. 

Perhaps the absence of conversation in Murat’s New Orleans is 
not an unrelieved disadvantage, for he considers that most American 
conversation tends to be about business and politics only. The 
prevailing moral standards impede the progress of the social graces 
and still more of the arts, except architecture, which has attained the 
level of an elegant functionalism. Muted criticism of this sort is, 
however, the most that Murat permits himself. His general picture 
of high society in America, in the North almost as much as in the 
South, is of a society not inferior to that of Europe. Such praise is in 
marked contrast to the disparagement in which most European 
observers of that age indulged. Except for those who sought and 
found republican austerity, visitors to America then tended to be 
either aristocrats who enjoyed the graces of a luxurious society or 
bourgeois, who aped the standards of a class which considered both 
them and the Americans as equally inferior. They were prepared to 
admit the greater ease of relations between social classes and the 
dignified simplicity of the best Americans, but tributes to other 
qualities were rare. Instead, there were damning comparisons like 
that made by Disraeli’s Lord Roehampton (Lord Palmerston) in 
conversation with Colonel Albert (Prince Louis Napoleon, who had 
himself spent some time in America): 


‘I suppose their society is like the best society in Manchester,’ 
said Lord Roehampton. 

‘It varies in different cities,’ said Colonel Albert. ‘In some 
there is considerable culture, and then refinement of life always 
follows.’ 

“Yes, but whatever they may be, they will always be colonial?” 


What might have come well from the future Napoleon III talking 
to Disraeli often sounded ridiculous when spoken by members of the 
commercial and professional middle class, such as Mrs Trollope. 

Last of the regions described by Murat is the newly-settled West. 
Here are to be found none of the graces which make parts of the 
East the equals of European society; instead ‘the character of the 
people is strongly marked by a rude instinct of robust liberty, de- 


1 Endymion. 
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generating often into licentiousness, a simplicity of morals, and an 
uncouthness of manners, approaching occasionally to coarseness 
and cynical independence’. The West is differentiated from the rest 
of the country again in the third of Murat’s great divisions — that 
between the new lands and the old; a division which can be made in 
each state but which is primarily a division between the maritime 
and continental sides of the Alleghanies. The intending immigrant 
is advised to go West in search of his fortune, for although there is 
good scope for him in the East as well, that region hardly differs 
enough from Europe to make emigration to America worth while. 


3 

Although the several regions of the United States vary in the 
quality and structural details of their society, throughout the whole 
country there are to be found certain common features more impor- 
tant than the differences Murat describes so vividly. Above all there 
is the attitude towards government which epitomizes the spirit of 
America. Unlike the ancient and mediaeval democracies, which tried 
to regulate too minutely the affairs of their members and to undertake 
too many burdens, the Americans have recognized the true principle 
of democracy. Since this ‘consists in governing in the interest of the 
governed and in accordance with their opinion, it is quite clear that 
they must be the judges of their interests, and that the government 
must intervene only where its action is required.. In other words, 
one of the consequences of the principle of democracy is to govern 
as little as possible, and, as far as is practicable, to leave each person 
free to pursue his happiness in the way he thinks proper’. 

By itself, however, this principle is insufficient, for most of the 
advantages of limited government will be lost if custom and the 
social structure prevent the citizens from freely pursuing what they 
consider to be their interests. In a well-organized society it must be 
as easy to rise as to fall, to ruin oneself as to improve onseself. This 
is possible only if free competition, in the fullest sense of the term, 
regulates social and economic life. ‘Competition — that is the secret 
of the American system; everything is to be won by competition; 
fortune, power, love, riches, all those objects of desire are attainable; 
it is for the most skilful to go in pursuit of them.’ 

Murat does not describe very well the ways in which free com- 
petition operates in the American society and economy; resort must 
be had to de Tocqueville for such an account. In a fully democratic 
society — which he admits that America is not yet — there would be 
for both men and women complete freedom and equality; taxation 
would not give special advantages to any social class or economic 
interest, nor impede economic activity; and while the person and 
property of the citizen would be protected from outrage, such 
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protection would not impede social mobility — thus the foolish rich 
would not be prevented from losing at cards their entire wealth, 
which will be more usefully employed by those clever enough to 
win it. 

The institutions by which these principles should be given effect 
in Europe are those which have proved so successful in America: 
democracy is for export. The Sketch does not consider the American 
government, although the political parties are described in the 
second letter; but the Exposition contains a long and detailed account 
accompanied by some interesting comments. 

In describing the federal system Murat insists that the states are 
not sovereign — or, rather, that as long as they remain in the 
federation their sovereignty is suspended and that the doctrine of 
their right to nullify federal laws is untenable. Thus despite his 
admiration for slavery and the South, Murat recognized that the 
Southern doctrines of state sovereignty and nullification are incom- 
patible with the maintenance of the union. On the other hand, he 
upholds the right of the people of any state to secede from the 
union, provided that they do so through a special constituent 
convention, for he insists that only such a body can decide on 
constitutional matters, and that it can decide only on those; he 
condemns as undemocratic the French custom of uniting constituent 
and legislative powers in the same body. Yet his assertion of the 
right to secede seems inconsistent with his view that the federal 
government should be able to alter the boundaries of the states. 
His remarks on this subject show a far-sighted appreciation of what 
has become a serious problem for American federalism. “The 
doctrine of the sovereignty of the states . . . has another disadvantage 
also: it does not allow the national government to redress the striking 
inequalities in the populations of the states, inequalities which can 
only increase and which will cause great difficulties sooner or later.’ 
Finally, there may be noted his recognition of what distinguishes a 
true federation from a confederation like that of 1777: in the former 
‘each government, within its sphere, is complete and independent; 
neither has need to resort to the other’. As he has said elsewhere 
‘the governments of the states and that of the United States are 
neither of them sovereign; they are only independent of each other; 
the people is the sole sovereign’. 

The great advantage of federalism is that it avoids the evils of 
centralization from which a country like France suffers. ‘Outside 
Paris, where is there a good theatre, a good college, a large fortune, 
an elegant woman, or a man of good taste? Nowhere: everything is 
centralized.” In dealing elsewhere with centralization, Murat 
contributes to the legend of Napoleon as a thwarted liberal, and 


claims that the Emperor would have reversed his wartime policy, for 
D 
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which he would have substituted a policy of local self-government, 
The advantages of decentralization are two: first, it makes it easier 
for the people to be governed in the way they want, for each state 
(and, within each state, each municipality) will have charge of the 
appropriate functions of government, which it will exercise as seems 
good to its inhabitants; second, since certain functions will be 
performed differently in different places, the whole country will offer 
a wide range of choice between different economic and social policies, 
As he remarks elsewhere, ‘twenty-four free governments, existing 
together in the best intelligence, and united by ties of language and 
institutions, nearly similar, are continually making experiments to 
ameliorate both their moral and physical condition. If the experi- 
ment succeed in one state, it is soon imitated by all the others; if it 
fail, the new theory is as quickly abandoned’. 

On the institutions of each grade of government, Murat is en- 
lightening on four topics. First, there is his praise of the Supreme 
Court and of judicial review of the constitutionality of legislation; 
praise which comes strangely, perhaps, from a French observer. 
Murat envisages that when the people are dissatisfied with the courts 
they will revise the constitution to prevent the misinterpretation to 
which they object, although he admits the practical difficulties. 
Second, he recognizes the chief failings of the American electoral 
system: the presidential electoral college is an agency which no longer 
exercises any will of its own but which may thwart the will of the 
people as a majority of the voters may elect only a minority of 
presidential electors; moreover, the system of holding on one day 
elections for many offices distorts popular opinion by forcing it to 
divide its support between two opposing general tickets instead of 
being free to divide itself in accordance with subtler nuances. Third, 
in commenting on the direct election of executive officers, Murat 
declares himself in favour of the indefinite eligibility of candidates, 
for this is the greatest possible stimulant to their good behaviour; no 
two-term rule is necessary to secure the continuance of liberty and 
democracy. Fourth, he defends the spoils system which Andrew 
Jackson was then practising on a large scale at the national level for 
the first time. ‘At each election the chief executive will change the 
personnel of all the departments, for otherwise how could he be 
responsible for the conduct of his government?’ 


4 
In considering Murat’s reflections on the American political 
system, one cannot help regretting that they should be so few and 
that in the Exposition they should be so much subordinated to his 
account of the principles of democracy and the institutions of a 
federal democratic state. For in the Sketch he had shown himself a 
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keen observer of social life, with an aptitude for witty comment as 
well as for vivid description. If in the Exposition he had subordinated 
his principles to American practice he might have given us an 
illuminating account of the politics of the early United States. But 
instead, he supplies more than five hundred pages of elaborate 
constitution-making, conducted in a doctrinaire spirit, relieved only 
by occasional examples of the wit and penetrating appreciation 
which he had shown more frequently in his earlier work. Perhaps a 
measure of this loss may be obtained from a delightful account of the 
end of voting-day in an election in a newly settled area. 

‘The whisky circulates; towards evening everybody is more or less 
tipsy; and it is not often that the sovereign people abdicate their 
power without a general battle in which nobody knows what he is 
about, and in which all those who have managed to retain their 
carriages take good care not to embroil themselves. Everyone goes 
home to sleep. The judges scrutinize the suffrages, and send the 
result to the capital. The next day beater and beat are as good 
friends as if nothing had happened, for everyone has learned, from 
his childhood, to submit to a majority. Vox populi vox Dei is here 
an absolute axiom. It should be observed, that the public interest 
does not suffer from these tumults, because, generally everyone has 
made up his mind long before voting, and holds to it, drunk or sober. 
The excitement of an election is very soon over. Before it takes place 
nothing else is talked of; the next day there is no more question 
about it than about the great Mogul.’ 
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GerorcE Kirk: The Middle East in the War. Survey of International Affairs, 
1939-1946, Issued under the auspices of the Royal Institute of International 
Affairs. Oxford University Press, 42s. net. 


In a recent article in International Affairs, on The Writing of Contemporary 
History for Chatham House, Professor Toynbee tries to explain impartiality in 
history. “When I was writing our Survey during those years [the *thirties]’, he 
remarks, ‘I used to say to myself: ‘“Try to write as if you were not an Englishman 
or a Japanese or an Italian or a German, but a Swiss or a Swede’’, and ‘‘try to 
write as if you were writing not about A.D. 1935, but 1935 B.C.’’ ’ The general 
drift of Professor Toynbee’s argument is clear enough, and must command 
universal assent. But is it necessary to demand so much of the historian? It is 
enough to expect — and the expectation is usually satisfied — that, whatever his 
nationality, the historian should identify himself with the views of no interest or 
power. The ground on which this expectation is justified is that the work of him 
who writes history is different from that of him who writes a brief. Since parties 
mean interests, and interests are heedless of right and wrong, truth and falsehood 
— the only proper criteria for the historian — he must, it is usually held, be careful 
not to adopt as his own the sympathies and aversions which expediency dictates 
to one party or another. What is right, not expedient, can seldom be the pre- 
occupation of a minister, but should ever be that of a historian. If he forsakes this 
principle, he forsakes the catholic fraternity of historians, who record the evil 
and good of men in order to give them their due, and embarks on the shrill 
dissidence of dissent, the defence of a party, the justification of a clique, the 
apologia of a coterie. For a historian, the opponents of some interest are merely 

' the advocates of an opposing interest, and not, merely for this, to be branded with 
intellectual or moral obliquity. Misgivings are therefore aroused when Mr Kirk, 
in his history of The Middle East in the War, finds it fit to call those who happened 
to disagree with British policy in that area during the last war, ‘heretics’ (p. 21); 
the misgivings are not set at rest when we find the author appealing esoterically 
(p. 16 n.) to ‘more secret and delicate information’, which, apparently, was 
available to English officials (and which he does not disclose), in order to damn 
as ‘tendentious and comparatively low-grade’, information on Syrian national- 
ists, which he does not otherwise attempt to criticize; and when he asks us (p. 
344) to dismiss ‘as considerably exaggerated’ allegations made by Frenchmen and 
by Zionists about the réle of certain Englishmen in the formation of the Arab 
League, on no other ground, it seems, than that these Frenchmen and these 
Zionists were opposed to the British policy which Mr Kirk has taken it on himself 
to defend. 

The policy defended by the author, and called by him ‘the Anglo-Arab 
entente’, consisted in ‘retaining the maximum goodwill and co-operation of the 
governments and peoples of the region, which meant, in the first place, the 
moderate pan-Arab movement’. This, he says, was necessitated by ‘the pre- 
cariousness of Britain’s position’ and by the smallness of her resources (p. 21). 
During the War, he further says, British policy was ‘delicately poised on the 
knife-edge of pan-Arab good behaviour’ (p. 250). This is the central contention 
of the book, the purpose of which, it strikes a reader, is to justify and illustrate 
such an opinion. But one may remark, at the outset, that this policy was not 
dictated to England by the War but rather that it was an old policy, dating from 
the days of 1919. It is therefore misleading to seek to explain the policy with 
reference to wartime necessity. The policy may be justified or refuted with 
reference to pre-war memories or post-war anticipations, but not by the pretext 
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of wartime necessity. For, if there is anything which emerges clearly from the 
history of the War in the Middle East, and which Mr Kirk nevertheless refuses 
to see, it is that the security of the Allies in this area depended on nobody’s 
goodwill, but only on their own might. The Allies were secure in the Middle 
East the moment they could establish a network of military bases, covering all 
its corners, and not before. Before the area was occupied, they could count on 
very little goodwill; and once it was occupied — mostly in the face of local 
opposition — they were independent of the goodwill which everybody then 
hastened to tender to them. This is what Mr Churchill understood very well, and 
what General Wavell, for instance, would not understand. The keystone of Mr 
Kirk’s edifice is thus a superfluity. Nothing illustrates this better than an episode 
which the author lets pass without any comment except to make a disparaging 
remark about Général Catroux. In May 1942, the British Minister of State in 
the Middle East was insistent that the Free French allow elections in the Lebanon 
(p. 125). This was, presumably, a step in furtherance of the ‘Anglo-Arab 
entente’. Catroux, the Free French Delegate-General, reluctantly agreed. Then, 
Tobruk was lost to the Germans, and the whole Middle East became endangered. 
The demand for Lebanese elections fell into abeyance, until the danger passed, 
and gestures of goodwill could once more be indulged without risk. Had the 
policy which Mr Kirk defends been essential for Middle Eastern security, the 
opposite should have been the case. Now and again Mr Kirk forgets his central 
thesis and uses other arguments to justify the policy of which he has made himself 
the champion. Speaking, in one place, of the clash of British and French policy 
in the Levant, the author says that ‘its basic cause’ was ‘that the French and the 
pro-French minority among the Lebanese were thinking in narrow, parochial 
terms, while the pan-Arabs and the British (both actuated no less by self-interest) 
were thinking, perhaps too optimistically, in terms of a much larger unity’ (p. 
129). In another place, he criticizes the French, for lack of realism ‘in this 
vertiginous epoch of human history’, and for presuming to oppose ‘the prevailing 
temper of pan-Arab nationalism’ (p. 305). The grim necessity of war is not 
usually compounded of optimistic visions of unity and passive abandonment to 
vertiginous currents. 

Mr Kirk lands himself in such difficulties because he is tied to a particular 
policy and to the view of the Middle East which it implies. What he ought to 
have been doing is to scrutinize the policies of all the parties from the independent 
vantage point which it is the historian’s privilege and the duty to claim. And 
what we miss most in this volume, which claims to be a survey of international 
affairs, is precisely that serious and exhaustive discussion of the policies of the 
different parties, of their motives and their aims, of the theories on which they 
built and of the rivalries and attacks to which they were subjected, which such a 
title leads us to expect. What we have instead is a homily on the trials of virtue — 
in the shape of the British policy which Mr Kirk favours — beset by wickedness — 
in the shape of French and Zionist schemings. A serious discussion of policies 
isnot impossible. It is, in fact, the only thing possible in the field of the modern 
Political history of the Middle East, so long as the archives have not given up the 
details on which to build a continuous narrative of the different transactions. 
Policy is an open secret. The chanceries may jealously guard their secrets and 
the archives gather fine official dust; in vain, Policy always outs. If we must 
have surveys of Middle Eastern affairs while archives are not available, let us have 
srious discussions of policies and the theories on which they are built, instead 
of the obligatory complications of accident and circumstance, querulous and 
opinionated, of which this volume is a specimen. 

Mr Kirk’s theory of the Middle East is a corollary of the policy he defends. 
He divides his narrative into ‘Bids for Independence’ by this or that group. The 
impression conveyed is of a region seething with downtrodden nations struggling 
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against alien oppressors. How misleading such a picture is, how unrelated to 
Middle Eastern conditions only the editor of the Survey, Professor Toynbee, 
can fully indicate. For if anything is shown and refuted by Professor Toynbee’s 
work, it is the error of applying Western standards to Eastern politics. It is 
therefore strange, not the least strange thing in this book, to be confronted with a 
scheme of things implying the existence of national aspirations, of an independent 
public opinion, and of politicians behaving like ordinary House of Commons 
men. But here too, Mr Kirk now and then forgets what he is about and another 
Middle East suddenly appears. “We may question’, he remarks in a footnote, 
‘to what extent men like Riyad as-Sulh, on the one hand, and on the other such 
patterns of Lebanese patriotism 4 /a francaise as Emile Edde, naturally thought in 
terms of ‘‘Syrian’’ and ‘‘Lebanese’’ at all. Born in 1894 and 1886 respectively, 
their political concepts had been formed under the millet-system of the Ottoman 
Empire, and they probably still classified men instinctively as Muslim and 
Christian, Sunni and Maronite, etc., and regarded ‘“‘greater Syria’’ and ‘‘inde- 
pendent Lebanon’’ merely as new political embodiments of those religious 
groupings which they regarded as fundamental’ (p. 276). So much then, we say 
regretfully, for bids of independence. In another footnote, the author instructs 
us on the bibliography of ‘the Muslim tradition of acceptance of authority’ 
(p. 407 n. 3). Such a tradition then does exist? One wonders if it would not 
blunt Mr Kirk’s ‘knife-edge of pan-Arab good behaviour’. Is it all an elaborate 
mystification? And who is being mystified? One wonders. 
E. KEDOURIE 


M. M. Reese: Shakespeare — his World and Work. Arnold, 36s. net. 


Here is a book of some 560 pages about the most-discussed writer in English, 
or indeed in world literature. It surveys what is known of Shakespeare’s life, of 
the social and political background, of the theatre and company for which he 
wrote and of the dramatists contemporary with him. It offers critical comment 
on his art in its various aspects. Yet it is difficult to see what useful purpose such 
a book can serve. It contains little factual information which is not already easily 
accessible. It is rather too scholarly and detailed for the general reader, but the 
specialist will not want to buy so much repetitive material in order to possess 
its kernel of original criticism. 

It is a pity that this should be so. Mr Reese writes well and amusingly, holding 
the reader’s interest without any obvious tricks of style, even when familiar 
ground is being covered. His judgments are considered and temperate. Perhaps 
too temperate: most of his opinions are qualified by the reminder that, after all, 
the other man’s may be just as good. In a long book on a well-known subject 
it is necessary to irritate the reader occasionally. Mr Reese leaves one con- 
tinually waiting for what Humpty-Dumpty called ‘a nice knock-down argu- 
ment’. The only thing in which he will not yield is his enthusiasm for his subject. 
He is one of those whose worship of Shakespeare scarcely stops this side idolatry, 
so that he tends to underrate other dramatists and to assert the unapproachable 
supremacy of everything connected with his hero. Yet what lover of Shakespeare 
always avoids this fault — or, in his heart, would wish to do so? 

Mr Reese considers that the basic approach to criticism of the plays should be 
through their poetry, and he has many good things to say about the development 
of Shakespeare’s style. Perhaps his best section, however, is that on ‘The 
Elizabethan Stage’, in which he writes with sympathetic understanding of what 
can and cannot effectively be done in the theatre. He has some pointed comments 
on recent attempts to use some of the plays as film-scenarios. His contention that 
modern scenic devices are not a help in the presentation of poetic drama, but 4 
detraction from its intended effect, is one which constantly needs to be made. 
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We shall not see a really satisfactory production of Shakespeare, or perhaps of 
any great English dramatist, until all concerned with the theatre realize that 
drama is primarily the art of the spoken word. 
The book is enlivened from time to time by comments on the condition of 
Britain today and unfavourable comparisons with the first Elizabethan Age. 
RAYMOND CHAPMAN 


C. D. Broapb: Religion, Philosophy and Psychical Research, Selected Essays. 
International Library of Psychology, Philosophy and Scientific Method. 
Routledge, 25s. net. 


Professor Broad’s second volume of essays is divided into three sections (1) 
five papers on psychical research; (2) four papers on the foundations of belief in 
God; (3) two papers on political problems. In each of these fields the author 
shows a highly individual point of view which might be described as rationalism 
tempered by misgivings. The misgivings relate to the social and political con- 
sequences of the spread of rationalism in a semi-barbarous world. So that, 
although Broad has no religious beliefs himself, he has a use (and even sometimes 
a slight regard) for those who have them. (1) Psychical Research. Two of these 
essays are mainly narrative. A study of ‘Henry Sidgwick and Psychical Research’ 
supplements the more general account of his life given in the earlier volume.’ 
It also provides the beginner with an admirable introduction to the modern 
investigation of the supernatural. The account of ‘Immanuel Kant and Psychical 
Research’ is as exciting as it is erudite: it is an attempt to establish the facts about 
apparently well-attested supernatural events in the life of Emmanuel Swedenborg. 
In two very closely-reasoned analytical papers* Broad examines the evidence at 
large in a way he is uniquely qualified to do. He distinguishes three different 
types of evidence: (i) spontaneous (or ‘natural’) supernatural events, such as the 
seeing of ghosts, dream-warnings, poltergeists; (ii) quasi-experimental inquiries, 
as where a medium is induced to perform under supervision; (iii) purely experi- 
mental techniques, such as card-guessing, where results are calculated on a 
statistical basis. It is very largely on the narrow but comparatively firm basis of 
the experimental results that Broad formulates a number of very awkward 
questions — awkward, I mean, for the orthodox materialist. Does the mind 
always depend one-sidedly upon the body — for example, in the perception of 
physical objects? Could the mind exist without a body? Can the mind come to 
know an event directly even when that event has not yet occurred? The alleged 
facts of pre-cognition lead Broad to ask further awkward questions about 
causality and time, and to examine at length ‘Mr Dunne’s Theory of Time’. 

Broad argues that the evidence for the supernatural is of great importance 
for the philosopher of mind. In his earlier volume of essays he complained that 
‘Professor Ryle, in common with most other philosophers, has left the contents 
of that field altogether out of account in speculating on the mind-body problem’. 
Perhaps Ryle would reply that he is not engaged in speculating: but in general 
the charge against philosophers is well-founded. It might be objected against 
Broad that his own formulation of the mind-body problem is too cut and dried, 
too highly generalized, to fit the facts. His discussion is conducted in quasi- 
technical terms; the apparatus seems to distort; and we are apt to feel that it 
would be better to go back to the beginning again and to keep our eye more 
steadily on the object. But sooner or later the object will have to include the 
abnormal as well as the normal. It has now long been the fashion, in certain 
fruitful philosophical discussions, to ask: ‘What should we say if it were the case 


Ethics and the History of Philosophy (1952), pp. 49-69. This book was reviewed in The Cambridge 
Journal, February 1953. 

‘The Relevance of Psychical Research to Philosophy’ and ‘Normal Cognition, Clairvoyance, 
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that — something really unusual were to happen?’ (If, for example, the railway 
signal-man were able to go on giving the correct signals even when he received 
no incoming signals.) “What can be described can happen too’ wrote Wittgen- 
stein: what is more it does happen. This can hardly be a matter of indifference 
even to philosophers. 

(2) Religion. In ‘The Validity of Belief in a Personal God’ Broad examines, 
sorts, and sifts the arguments that have been offered, and comes to the conclusion 
that there are no good reasons for the belief and grave reasons against. This 
paper was read (as far as one knows without untoward incident) to a Student 
Christian Movement Group in Cambridge in the 1920s. The next paper ‘Argu- 
ments for the Existence of God’ is already well known to philosophers and 
theologians. It examines very thoroughly, first the various metaphysical argu- 
ments and then the arguments from specifically religious experience. Broad 
characteristically decides that the Ontological Argument is a disguised syllogism 
in Fourth Figure AEE, with a fatal equivocation over the import of the universal 
negative conclusion. The argument is therefore meaningless; and with it falls 
the Cosmological Argument, since it requires a necessary existential premise. 
Literally nothing is left of the metaphysical proofs: but the examination of argu- 
ments based upon religious experience leaves a door open. There may be some- 
thing in them: indeed Broad is prepared to suppose that beliefs based upon such 
experience may (like scientific beliefs) be ‘a continual approximation to true 
knowledge’. 

The third paper, “Bishop Butler as a Theologian’ examines the first part of the 
Analogy and Broad concludes that the positive results of Butler’s arguments 
could be re-stated in terms of Nature rather than of God. The last of these 
essays, on the ‘Relations of Science and Religion’ is concerned with the alleged 
opposition between physics and Christian belief, and between psycho-analysis 
and anthropology and Christian belief. Broad finds this opposition far from 
decisive and again he leaves a door ajar: there may be something in Christianity 
as in other religions. But the claim of any religion to an extlusive possession of 
truth is ‘too utterly ridiculous to be worth a moment’s consideration’. 

J. S. Mill invited his readers to look at the subject of religion ‘not from the 
point of view of reverence, but from that of science’. This was McTaggart’s 
approach always: it is almost always Broad’s method. It seems to me that 
results so achieved must be almost entirely negative; must, indeed, be very much 
what Broad says they are. Let those theologians who still think that God intends 
to save his people by argument, read and digest these very destructive criticisms. 

However, there are hints here (if only hints) of an altogether different kind of 
critique of religious belief. For example, Broad remarks that the Copernican 
revolution in astronomy has upset Christian dogma although it has not logically 
contradicted it: 


‘for me personally the Christian story and the Christian theology in a Coper- 
nican universe wither like a plant taken from a hothouse and bedded out in 
a Siberian desert’ (238). 


Here we notice an altogether different kind of challenge. We are told (in effect) 

that there are certain needs (partly emotional and partly intellectual) which 

Christianity cannot satisfy so long as its story remains centred in this planet and 

in man, The criticism may be well or ill founded: the important thing is that It 

er a welcome hint of a different view of the point and purpose of religious 
elief. 

(3) Politics. In this section Broad reprints his ‘War Thoughts in Peace Time’ 
(1931) together with a somewhat apologetic ‘afterthoughts in Time of Cold 
War’ and a recent essay on ‘Fallacis in Political Thinking’. 

Professor Broad has tackled some of the most important of all the great 
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hilosophical problems. This in itself is a rare achievement for a contemporary 

hilosopher: and it seems to me that most readers will find themselves deeply 

moved and agitated by the questions he puts and the answers he offers or rejects. 
KARL BRITTON 


A. R. HALL: Ballistics in the Seventeenth Century. Cambridge University P ress, 
21s. net. 


The peculiar role played by the problem of projectiles in the foundation of 
modern dynamics has been noted by a number of historians of science, especially 
by Pierre Duhem and Alexandre Koyré, whose work had exposed the main 
outlines of the history of dynamics from the middle ages down to Galileo. Dr 
Hall has now written a history of seventeenth-century ballistics, as a science 
contributing both to the theory of motion and to the solution of the practical 
problems of gunnery. In Galileo’s day, as in the fourteenth century in the 
impetus theory of Buridan, the problem of projectiles lay at the centre of enter- 
prises in mathematical dynamics that were to unite terrestrial and celestial 
motions in a single theoretical system, the most impressive product of a revolu- 
tion crowned with Newton’s Principia; by the time of the last important event 
discussed in this book, the work of Johann Bernoulli in the first decades of the 
eighteenth century, ballistics was becoming ‘what it had not been before, an 
isolated compartment of applied physics and mathematics, intimately related to 
technology’. 

Dr Hall tells the story with admirable clarity and singleness of purpose. The 
book considers in turn four main topics relating to ballistics: the technological 
problem of the manufacture of artillery; the relations of government and indus- 
try; the gunner and his art; and scientific ballistics. The last, occupying more than 
half the space, covers the chemical and physical problems of the charge and the 
mathematical analysis of the trajectory of the shot, including the influence of 
air-resistance. 

A succession of the greatest mathematicians of their day addressed themselves 
tothe problem of the trajectory, which, precisely because its solution necessitated 
the reformulation of the whole theory of motion, they used ‘as a gymnasium 
inwhich to develop their powers for larger and more important researches’. 
The solution was reached in three main stages. First, an empirical formula for 
the trajectory was proposed by the sixteenth-century Italian, Tartaglia, who had 
come to despair of finding an adequate substitute for Aristotelian dynamical 
conceptions which gave misleading results. Similar work was done in England, 
notably by Leonard and Thomas Digges. Then, in the first half of the seventeenth 
century, an attack on the fundamental theory of motion, principally by Galileo, 
Cavalieri and Torricelli, was crowned at once with the concept of inertia and 
with the parabolic trajectory. This, however, though theoretically impeccable, 
vas in practice wildly inaccurate, because, following the magnificently bold and 
fruitful programme of abstraction so eloquently advocated by Galileo and so 
tlectively used by him to explain the observable by means of the unobservable, 
it left out the materially important effect of air-resistance. The solution of the 
problem of air-resistance was the main contribution of the mathematicians of the 
half-century or so after Galileo’s death. Huygens, Wallis, Newton, Leibniz all 
attacked it; the method of fluxions revealed new possibilities of analysis; Johann 
Kemoulli finally completed the partial solution of the problem with his funda- 
mental differential equation in 1719. 

In his account of the history of these ballistical problems, related as they were 
0 some of the most generally significant issues of the period, Dr Hall has been 
ible to show that the interests and solutions of a philosophical inquirer like 
Galileo, concerned as he was with fundamental theory, were far removed from 
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the exact ‘engineering formula’ required by practical gunners. Galileo and 
Torricelli may have given the impression that they had solved the problems of the 
Scientist and of the gunner at one blow; artillerymen did not think so. Propa- 
gandists like Francis Bacon for the new science emphasized its useful applica. 
tions, but many of their proposals were of no more use to governments and 
industry than the elixirs, flying machines, and giant burning mirrors that had been 
a recurrent theme in such writing at least since Roger Bacon in the thirteenth 
century. 

By analysing this test example of ballistics in detail Dr Hall has been able to 
show precisely how fundamental theory was developed and how it helped prac- 
tical needs. If, in his general remarks about the period, he seems sometimes to 
over-emphasize the real distinction that existed between science and practice, 
it would be difficult to quarrel with his conclusion: ‘Men were led to discoveries 
in mechanics less by their practical usefulness than by the logic of historical 
development and the relative ease of success in that part of science at that stage 
of its evolution.’ The theory of projectiles should be considered ‘as naturally 
offered by science in the course of its evolution, not wrenched from it by the 
strong hand of necessity’. Historians and scientists interested in any of the fields 
of inquiry over whose boundaries this book stretches, are strongly recommended 


to read it. 
A, C. CROMBIE 


PauL HINDEMITH: A Composer’s World. Harvard University Press, 24s. net. 


There is every reason to be grateful for a book which re-opens fundamental 
questions about the meaning of aesthetic experience and the nature of the rela- 
tionship between the creative mind and the receptive intelligence. In this, not his 
only statement of musical first principles, Paul Hindemith sweeps us through an 
- exposé of what music meant to Saint Augustine and Boethius; a theory of the 
intellectual and emotional perception of music; a personally-informed account 
of ‘musical inspiration’; a technical disquisition on the shortcomings of the 
equal temperament system, on new ways to solve the problem of tuning in 
general, and on the relevance of the tonal scheme which he first advanced some 
sixteen years ago; and some chapters on the organization of the music industry — 
performance, education and so forth— primarily directed at his American 
audience. All this material is presented under the aegis of a disarming if slightly 
embarrassing assurance that ‘no harm is being done if our discussion leads to 
false conclusions’, and it would indeed be surprising if we were to find ourselves 
in agreement with all Mr Hindemith’s contentions. His claims seek a validity 
which extends far beyond the realm of the purely or the technically musical. 
But we may at least shelter behind his own defences if we eventually feel that the 
truest and most instructive parts of his book have not been those that dealt with 
the most vital and controversial subjects. 

The first major task that Mr Hindemith sets himself is to inquire into the nature 
of the transmutation from an acoustical perception into a musical experience. 
We should agree with him, in the first place, that the receptive mind must in some 
way be active if this transmutation is to take place at all. He envisages this 
mental activity as a process in which the listener who experiences a certain musical 
sensation matches it with earlier, assimilated sensations and thus derives his 
pleasure or dislike of the new sensation from its relationship to the existing 
corpus of his musical experiences — Mr Hindemith calls the process by apt but 
agonizing Americanisms like ‘coconstruction’ and ‘cocreation’. This idea 's 
analagous to the historical observation that the advent of a new work of art 
alters, however slightly, the whole order of values and relationships within that 
‘particular sphere of art; that, as Mr T. S. Eliot puts it, ‘the past is altered by the 
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resent as much as the present is directed by the past’. By interpreting each new 
experience in terms of previous experiences we eventually arrive at the first 
conscious perception of any musical impression, and this ‘primordial musical 
experience of a very primitive nature’ proceeds from the physical fact of motion. 
Here is Mr Hindemith’s initial psychological postulate, but by treating it as an 
indisputable philosophical premise he comes, in his later arguments, to some 
strange, perverted conclusions about the necessity of restricting the range of 
musical expression. He also, perhaps with more generally regrettable conse- 
quences, plays unwittingly into the hands of those of his dissentients who 
believe that music has no extra-musical meaning, that the pleasure it undeniably 
gives is entirely sui generis, that it is in fact merely a form of Ideal Motion. 

Soon Mr Hindemith begins to run into difficulties from which he can only 
extricate himself at the cost of considerable mental distortion. We know, 
he says, that we require many hearings of a work which is less readily under- 
stood by virtue of its distance from our existing stock of accumulated musical 
knowledge. To be granted these hearings, however, does not lead, in his view, 
to a widening of musical experience but rather to an increasing awareness 
of similarities to works already known. Did the listener of the 1860s and 1870s 
come to understand Wagner by thinking: ‘Ah yes, this chromatic style is an 
extension of what I already know from Chopin’? Do we, today, arrive at an 
appreciation of the mature Schénberg by saying, as certain learned critics 
assure us we can: “This twelve-note system is just the final phase in a line of 
German musical thought that can be followed back for over two hundred 
years’? And because he is convinced that he knows the innate limits of musical 
expression, Mr Hindemith believes that most of the so-called development 
of music does not rise above aspects of stylistic and technical evaluation, that 
the difference between Okeghem and Schonberg is really one of style (how can 
style and content be separated in music?); and that this development does not 
affect what he gravely calls ‘the essential qualities of music, its meaning and its 
emotional effects on the recipient, its everlasting values’. No doubt one moves, 
in the understanding of music as of other things, from the known to the unknown. 
Mr Hindemith is, however, going further than this, in that he erects arbitrary 
barriers beyond which everything must be written off as inaccessible to human 
experience. 

The other main philosophical and aesthetic matter raised in the book is the 
problem of what, if anything, music expresses and how it affects the listener’s 
emotions. According to Mr Hindemith’s notion, the composer writes to antici- 
pate certain emotional reactions in the listener, and by so doing imagines himself 
to be in the same mental situation. Similarly the performer is also seen to be 
caught up in this anticipatory process. And since music does not express actual 
feelings, the reactions aroused must be images of actual feelings; sad reactions. 
are evoked by recollections of real sadness, ‘musical’ gaiety can only be felt if 
we have experienced ‘real’ gaiety. Music being thus in the service of ‘real’ 
experiences and emotions should be made to serve a moral purpose — a con- 
clusion which cannot but be seen, along with much else in the book, to bear an. 
uncomfortably close spiritual relationship to Mr Hindemith’s own one-time 
Gebrauchsmusik, whose memory is now so painful to him, and to others. 

With this chain of argument, as with certain other of the author’s extended 
discourses, the initial critical doubt is over the a priori and unproven assumption 
from which he starts. A work of art may invoke a variety of responses and 
interpretations, according to the pattern of the experience, sensibility and 
imagination of the listener. If Mr Hindemith were right in his conception of how 
the composer comes to compose, each piece of music would have to be genuinely 
Susceptible of a single interpretation only, and the ideal man for whom this. 
interpretation was anticipatorily calculated would be he whose musical com- 
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prehension and knowledge were the most fully developed, i.e. to the extent of 
the composer’s own musical capacity. The circle is closed. 

As to the idea of ‘musical images of real feelings’, it unfortunately serves, 
apart from anything else, to perpetuate the barren and profoundly misleading 
antithesis of Art and Reality. The artistic expression of an emotion or idea is 
different from the emotion or idea itself, and partakes in the highest art of the 
ideal and the representative, even of the prophetic. It is neither a pale reflection 
of a real emotion nor an isolated, unrelated acoustical phenomenon; it is a vital 
and original experience which, as an aspect of what Pascal called J’esprit de 
finesse, has its heuristic powers no less than /’esprit de géométrie, powers as 
capable of communicating knowledge about reality as a scientific theory. The 
musical gaiety which Mr Hindemith interprets as an image of personal gaiety is 
indeed present in the music, not supplied by the listener; but it is not a gaiety 
derived simply from musical sources and apprehended by some peculiar de- 
tached organ known as the Musical Faculty. 

Although Mr Hindemith’s specific discussion of these matters only claims a 
modest amount of space in his book, the views that he holds on them colour 
almost everything else that he touches, and the credo of any distinguished creative 
artist should always command attention, however one may come to disagree with 
it. It is often through the purposeful meditations of a mind deeply implicated in 
the sacred mystery of artistic creation that the urgent challenge of the meaning 
of art is most immediately and imperatively felt. 



























RONALD TAYLOR 






H. E. BEL: An Introduction to the History and Records of the Court of Wards. 
Cambridge University Press, 30s. net. 


The history of the Court of Wards does not belong to the legal by-ways, though 
this book is indeed one of the Cambridge Studies in English Legal History, but to 
the main road of political and social history. The task has, however, been left toa 
legal historian to write this first introduction to its history and records under a 
modest title which does insufficient justice to a learned and well-written book. 
Gardiner is perhaps responsible for the general neglect of this important subject, 
since he ignored the activities of the court during the crucial period from 1629-40 
although, as is well known Clarendon had noted in his History how unpopular 
the Court was with ‘all the rich families of noblemen and gentlemen’ and that 
they were therefore ‘resolved to take the first opportunity to ravish that jewel out 
of the royal diadem’. The eleven years of personal government, however, 
witnessed only the final, the most successful and the most disastrous phase. The 
history of the Court, began, properly speaking, in 1540, though it had been 
anticipated in a less formal way in Henry VII’s reign. 

The Court was as much a fiscal as a legal device, its object being to reap greater 
financial advantages from the Crown’s position as universal overlord, especially 
by the sale of wardships. From this point of view the Crown can be seen, acting 
in the same way as the greater and lesser landlords, insisting upon and even 
developing those feudal rights which happened to be profitable in a particular 
economic crisis, just as in the political field it can be said to have maintained and 
developed a feudal institution, Parliament, because it happened to prove useful 
in a religious crisis. The sale of wardships thus became an important source of 
revenue, though curiously enough, the development which might have been 
expected to take place under Elizabeth remained unrealized. In 1561, when Cecil 
became master, the revenues began to decline from £30,000 per annum to £12,000 
per annum in the middle and later years of the reign. Not until Charles I’s reign 
did the startling rise in income begin to take place from £25,000 in 1625 to £83,000in 
1639, and this contrast between the two reigns is perhaps a significant one. Under 
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Cecil’s mastership, which lasted until 1598, the Court of Wards was a great 
source of patronage and, as Professor Neale hinted in his Raleigh Lecture, its 
influence upon the structure of politics is clear enough, though not fully investi- 
gated. There is a sharp and obvious contrast between the subtle ‘influence’ which 
the Crown exercised during Elizabeth’s reign and the crudely direct attempt to 
increase the revenue under Charles I. In theory, the Court of Wards judged by 
purely financial standards might seem to have improved the position of the 
Crown after 1625; in fact, however, Cecil may have exercised more power by 
patronage, than Cottington did by more direct methods. The discontent aroused 
by Cottington’s mastership without doubt played a great part in bringing about 
the ‘constitutional revolution’ of 1641 and the subsequent limitation of the 
prerogative. 

There are two points which perhaps may be mentioned by way of criticism. 
In the first place, Mr Bell skips too lightly over the period 1629-40. He devotes 
only one paragraph to discussing the general discontent which the Court aroused 
during those years, though he does not begrudge a whole chapter to the compara- 
tively minor question of its site and buildings. It is to be hoped that later he will 
examine the history of the Court at this time in a little more detail. In the second 
place some mention might have been made of the similar court in Ireland, though 
there its raison d’étre, was more obviously religious as well as financial, namely, 
to undermine the position of the catholic Anglo-Irish gentry by denying wardships 
to catholics and by insisting that before livery of land, an heir must take the oath 
of supremacy. The discontent of the Anglo-Irish appeared in the ‘Graces’ of 
1628 and it eventually exploded in the rebellion of 1641. 

The author may fairly claim, however, that such points really lie outside the 
scope of his book. Perhaps he has kept too religiously to his furrow and has not 
examined the wider effects of the Court’s activities, but within his chosen limits he 
is extremely successful. A difficult subject has been expounded with great 


lucidity. One small point may be mentioned primarily for the benefit of the 
learned press by whom the book is published — the inconsistent spelling of “Lord 
Say and Sele’. 


H. F. KEARNEY 
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